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296 OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 





Wedding or Christening Cake.—Take three pounds of butter, 
four and a half pounds of flour, three pounds of sugar, six 
pounds of currants, one and a half pounds of candied lemon, 
half a pound of almonds, half a pound of citron, thirty 
eggs, a pint of brandy, and a pint of milk. Beat the butter 
in a pan till it is like thick cream, but be sure not to make 
it too hot; then add the eggs by degrees, till they are quite 
light. Next beat in half the flour; then put the milk and 
brandy in. Grate the rinds of six lemons, and put in the 
rest of the flour, currants, candied lemon-peel, almonds, and 
half an ounce of mixed spices, such as cloves, mace, cinna- 
mon, nutmeg, and allspice, beaten and sifted through a fine 
sieve. If you bake the whole in one cake, it will take three 
hours and a half; it must not be baked too quickly. 

Seed-Cake.—Three-quarters of a pound of butter, three 
eggs, one pound of flour, three-quarters of an ounce of cara- 
way seed, three-quarters of a pound of sugar. Beat the 
butter to acream. Add the caraway seed and sugar, and 
mix them well together, stirring in gradually a teacupful of 
milk. Whisk the eggs, add them to the other ingredients, 
and beat again for five minutes. Mix a teaspoonful of 
baking-powder with the flour, and add it by degrees, beating 
the cake well until all the ingredients are thoroughly incor- 
porated. Put it into a tin lined with buttered paper, and 
bake it in a moderate oven for two hours. 

Corn-Meal Bread.—Pour over a pint of nice corn-meal, one 
pint of hot new milk; beat this well, and add a little salt, 
then stir in a large spoonful of nice sweet lard, beat two 
eggs very light, and stir in also; this must be well beaten, 
and of the consistency of rather thin batter, add more milk 
should it be too thick, then mix in a large spoonful of yeast, 
butter the pans, and set it to rise in tnem; when risen, have 
the oven of a moderate heat, and put them in; bake two 
hours and a half, to a light brown. Serve hot. 

Corn-Bread Rusk,—Take six cupsful of corn-meal, four 
cupsful of wheat flour, two cupsful of molasses, two tea- 
spoonsful of soda, and a little salt; mix this well together, 
knead it into dough, then make two cakes of it, and put 
into the tin or iron pans, and bake one hour. 

Another Nice Corn-Bread.—Thicken one pint and a half of 
rich butter-milk with corn-meal to the consistency of batter; 
dissolve one teaspoonful of soda in a cup of new milk, add a 
little salt, and beat very light; pour this into buttered pans, 
and bake two hours. Serve hot. 

DESSERTS, 

A Cheap Family Pudding.—One pound of flour, one pound 
of suet, chopped fine, three-quarters of a pound of molasses 
or sugar, one pound of carrots and potatoes, well boiled and 
mashed together, half a pound of raisins, three-quarters of a 
pound ef bread-crumbs; spice flavoring and peel optional. 
Mix the whole together with a little water; it must not be 
too stiff, and certainly not too moist, Rub a basin well with 
dripping, and boil for eight hours. 


German Flummery.—Half a pint of milk, two ounces Oswego 
corn-flour, two ounces of sugar; boil all together till mode- 
rately thickened; add a few drops of essence of vanilla or 
lemon, and mix with the whites of four eggs, beaten to. a 
light snow: turn the whole into a wet jelly-mould, set to get 
firm in a cool place, and serve with any fruit-syrup or boiled 
custard-sauce. 


A German Sweet Dish.—Boil some Spanish chestnuts until 
they are soft enough to be crushed with a spoon and passed 
through a sieve. Beat up the whites of six or eight eggs 
into a froth, with half a pound of lump-sugar that has been 
grated on the rind ofa lemon. Pile up the chestnnts while 
warm in a dish, and cover them thickly with the whip just 
before serving them. 

Eve's Pudding.—Six eggs, six apples, six ounces of bread- 
crumbs, four ounces of sugar, a little salt, six ounces of cur- 
vants,a nutmeg. Three hours will boil it, 
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Easy-Made Pudding.—Take half a pound of each, currants, 
flour, and chopped beef-suet, four ounces molasses, and 
cupful of milk; add a little spice; mix well together, and 
boil it in a cloth or basin for four hours, 

Wee Pudding —aA quarter of a pound of flour, quarter ofa 
pound of butter, quarter of a pound of sugar, two eggs, rind 
ofalemon. Beat for twenty minutes; half fill teacups, and 
bake for twenty minutes. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


To Take Stoppers Out of Bottles or Decanters—Take the 
bottle or decanter by the neck with the left hand, and place 
the first finger at the back of the stopper. Take a piece of 
wood in the right hand, and tap the stopper first one side, 
then the other, turning the decanter round in the hand, A 
quick succession of little, short taps is the most effective, If 
this plan fails, wind a bit of rough string once round the 
neck, one end of the string being held by one person, the 
other by another; pull backward and forward till the neck 
becomes hot with the friction. Then tap as before. Stop- 
pers often become wedged into decanters from the wrong 
stopper being used. To avoid this the bottom of the stop- 
per should be scratched with a number, and a corres 
ponding number scratched under the bottom of the de 
canter. 

To Wash Hair Brushes,—Fill a pan with hot water, witha 
piece of soda dissolved in it—say a quarter of an ounce to 
half a gallon of water. Comb the loose hair out of the 
brushes; take one brush at a time by the handle and dip it 
in the water without wetting the back of the brush. It must 
be dipped several times. Then rinse in cold water, and put 
near the fire or in the open air till dry. 


To Purify River or Muddy Water.—In a quart of warm 
water dissolve an ounce of alum, and stir it about in the 
proportion of a teacupful to each gallon. The impurities 
present will settle at the bottom, and the water wili in the 
course of a day be quite clear. 

To Destroy Bed Bugs.—There are innumerable receipts for 
the destruction of this household pest. One of the best is 
the following:—Scald the bedsteads, and wipe them dry; 
mix ordinary lamp-oil with a little quicksilver, and apply 
this to the cracks with a feather. 

Cement for Stoves.—When a crack is discovered in a stove, 
through which the fire or smoke penetrates, the aperture 
may be effectually and readily closed with a composition 
consisting of wood-ashes and common salt, made intoa paste 
with water. Plaster this over the crack. 

To take Rust out of Steel—Cover the steel well with sweet- 
oil, and let it remain there for two or three days; then use 
unslacked lime finely powdered, and rub with it until all the 
rust disappears, 

To Remove Waz-stains from Cloth.—Lay over the stains two 
thicknesses of blotting-paper, and apply for a moment the 
pressure of a moderately-hot iron. The stains will be in- 
stantaneously and entirely removed. 

To Drive Flies from a Room.—Mix with half a teacupfal of 
milk a tablespoonful of finely-ground black pepper, and the 
game quantity of sugar. Put this about the places where 
the flies are most numerous, 

To Prevent Flat Irons from Sticking.—Irons are apt to stick 
fo starched articles. To prevent this, lay a little fine salt 
on a flat surface, and rub the iron well over it. This will 
make the iron smooth, and also remove smokiness. 

To Prevent the Incursiona of Mice.—Strew wild mint where 
you wish to keep the mice out, and they will never trouble 
you. 

To Stop a Leak.—Beat yellow soap and whiting, with s 
little ‘water, into a thick paste. Rub this over the part 
where the leakage is, and it will be instantly stopped. 
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FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 


Fig, 1—Carriace-Dress or WiNE-CoLoreD SILK, TRIM- 
MED WITH EIGHT NARROW Pixxep-out Rurries—The upper- 
dress is of gray foulard silk, with wine-colored flowers dot- 
ted over it, and trimmed with a gray fringe. This skirt is 
made quite long, and pointed in front; short on the hips, 
and at the back, where it falls in long, sash-like ends. The 
waist is cut in front in two sharp points, and has a jacket 
like the under-skirt; at the back it lies in two deep plaits, 
and has a sash of silk like the petticoat. Close sleeves, with 
deep-plaited cuffs. Brown straw bonnet, trimmed with gray 
ribbon, and a wreath of hops. 

Fig. .—WALK1NG-Dress, THE UNDER-SKIRT OF BLUE SILK. 
—It is trimmed with one deep, scant flounce, the heading of 
yhich is composed of shallow plaiting, on which is placed 
figures of guipure lace; upper-skirt of salmon-colored gauze, 
with satin stripes, trimmed with fringe of the color of the 
skirt, and white guipure insertion, through which the blue 
sik shows, This tunic is looped up high on the hips; the 
waist is cut in points in front, and with a small basque at the 
back; the sleeves are cut up on the back of the arm, and 
trimmed with a ruffle. Straw bonnet, trimmed with blue 
ribbon and a white flower. 

Fic. u1.—Bati-Dress or Wurre Six, trimmed with white 
lace, which is festooned in front with a bow of pink ribbon. 
The basque-body and train are of pink silk, elaborately trim- 
med with white lace; a deep-pointed piece of the pink silk, 
trimmed with white lace, falls down the side, rather in front 
of the train. Pink roses in the hair. 

Fig. 'v.—Evenine@ Dress oF MyrtLe-Green SILK, TRIMMED 
with Brack Lace.—The waist is low and square, and has a 

lack lace fichu carelessly tied in front. 

Fie, v.—Watkrna-Dress.—The under-skirt is of black 
velvet, and quite plain, The upper-skirt is of chamois- 
colored cashmere, long in front and quite short at the back, 
and trimmed with two rows of fringe, the lower row being 
black, and the upper row of the color of the tunic; a row of 
rich embroidery heads the fringe. The jacket, which is ra- 
ther short and loose, and has wide sleeves, is completely 
covered with the embroidery, and is edged with the black 
fringe. Brown hat, trimmed with brown ribbon, an ostrich 
feather of a lighter shade of brown, end a black wing. 

Fic. vi.—Hovusr-Dress or VioLeT AND Warre-SrriPep 
Poptin.—The lower-skirt is trimmed with three bias bands 
of violet silk; the tunic and short, half-loose jacket are each 
trimmed with one bias band of violet silk. 

Fic. vi.—Watk1NnG-Dress oF BLack S1LK.—The lower- 
skirt is trimmed with a rather wide but scant flounce, headed 
by narrow bias bands, The tunic, which is long at the back, 
and a good deal puffed up, is trimmed with a deep black 
fringe, and a pointed gimp trimming. The jacket has @ 
basque at the back, and wide-flowing sleeves, trimmed like 
the upper-skirt. 

GrxeraL RemarKs.—Bronze tints on brown or green are 
the newest for the fall; but these colors are not becoming 
to all persons, and the lovely, soft plums, graysand blues, are 
teen in great profusion. Embroidery and fringe are very 
much used, Lace is also in great favor; but it is somewhat 
Perishable for out-door wear, as it is so easily caught on any 
Projecting object. 

Tue Potonarse 4s still very much worn, though it has 
been in favor so long. The flounces all the way up the back 
of the dress, with the apron-front, is the newest style, whilst 
some dresses are made very full at the back with ‘no trim- 
ming at all. 

For ovt-or-poor Wraps, coats with capes ; dolmans, which 
are rather loose, like a circular cape, but cut straight across 
the back, and with peillesses forming sleeves; short jackets, 
Which are rather long in front, but which reach only to the 
waist at the back, where the panter fills up the vacant space; 
and wraps of half a dozen other shapes, will be worn. There 





‘was never a time in which the individual taste could be so 
well displayed as at present. One with a slight dainty figure 
will look best in a Trianon costume, with Louis XV. loop- 
ings up; another, full of ‘serious dignity, will prefer the 
Princess dress, with plain train. A slender, thin figure is 
set off to advantage by the blouse, gathered in under the 
belt ; and too much embonpoint can be concealed under the 
mantle or the bodice with fichu of black lace. 

Buckiss are again worn, not only with belts but with 
sash ribbons. 

Pererings or Capes are daily gaining ground, and are now 
very popular. The most convenient to wear at the present 
season are made of either dust-gray cashmere, with double 
row of gray guipure, or else of ecru cashmere, which can be 
worn not only with the costume to match, but almost with 
every dreas. With all eut-door garments, whether capes, 
pelerines, scarfs, mantelets, or even jackets, the large bow 
fastened at the top of the back should never be omitted. It 
is made of black faille ribbon three fingers wide. The coats 
this year have the lapels in front, and not at the back. This 
may seem rather strange at first, and yet it simply forms a 
jacket-bodice with basques; the draperies of the tunic or 
second skirt, fill up the place left empty behind. The coat- 
tail basques are often coquettishly turned up with revers of 
some contrasting color, or merely of a darker shade. 

Bonnets are placed more on the back of the head than 
formerly. This is not always becoming, and it will take 
some time to get accustomed to this style. 

We have already called attention to the revolution being 
attempted in coiffures. Without any transition, the chignons 
hanging down to the middle of the back have been suddenly 
suppressed, the neck is now left quite uncovered, and on the 
top of the head rises a lofty structure of loops and curls 
which gives it the appearance of a fireman’s helmet imi- 
tated to perfection. It is impossible to find any more accu- 
rate comparison for the new style of dressing the hair. The 
hats that crown this pyramidal scaffolding seem quite as- 
tonished to find themselves perched so high, aud look as if 
they were every moment on the point of falling from their 
dizzy height. When bonnets are worn, the very opposite 
result takes place, for they seem to have lost their balance, 
and being thrown right back, appear to hold on to the head 
by some miraculous intervention. 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1.—Lirr.e Graw’s Drese,—The under-skirt is of scar- 
let cashmere, trimmed with a braiding in a palm pattern. 
The upper-dress is of white fleecy-lined pique, and is cut in 
scallops, and braided with a palm pattern. White felt hat, 
trimmed with black and scarlet velvet. 

Fig. u.—Boy’s Surr or Darx-CotorED KersyMEr.—The 
loose trousers reach a little below the knee, and both jacket 
and trousers are finished with broad military braid. Gray, 
felt hat, with claret-colored velvet trimming. 

Fic. 11.—Dress or Waite Mvustin ror a Cuitp.—The 
skirt is made of a very broad band of muslin, richly and 
deeply embroidered at the edge. The small apron-front and 
waist are trimmed with -a similar embroidery, only nar- 
fower. Broad, crimson sash, and crimson ribbon to tie up 
the hair. 

Fra. 1v.~Youna Gint's Darss.—The petticoat is of biue 
poplin richly braided. The over-dress is of gray poplin, cut 
fn tongues at the bottom, and corded with blue. The waist 
is low and square, and has no sleeves; but a white chemP 
sette, with long sleeves, is worn under it. Gray straw hat, 
trimmed with blue ribbon and flewer. 

Fie. v.—Lrrriz Girt’s Daess of Mrerix-Green Casu- 
wrnr.—The ander-skirt is quite plain. The tunic, opens in 
front, and is edged with a fringe. Black straw hat, withs 
dark-green wing. ‘ ‘ 
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THE NATIONAL 


oem” euco TRESS TRIMMING 


bearing the above “trade-mark,” and manufactured exclusively by us, are endorsed and recommended by the leading 
Fashion Magazines throughout the country, and the most eminent Dress-Makers in New York City, as being the most 
beautiful and best adapted trimmings for Black Alpaca and Mohair Suits. 


4~ They are made from the BUFFALO and 


ER BRANDS of Alpacas, and BEAVER BRAND pure black Mohairs, 


and can be obtained through the principal Dry Goods and Dress Trimming Stores throughout the United States. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE «& CO., 427 and 429 Broadway, New York. 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


has proved itself to be the 
HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE 
EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWN. 


Sample card of beautiful colors and recommendations 
from owners of the finest residences in the country fur- 
nished free by the 


AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO., 


32 Burling Slip, New York, 
or, Cleveland, Ohio. 











IT DOES MORE WORK, 
MORE KINDS OF WORK, 
AND BETTER WORK, 
Than any other machine, 
OFFICES IN ALL. THE 


PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWNS 


IN AMERICA. 





Burnett's Cocoaine 


t =-THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
HAIR DRESSING in the World. 


BURNETT'S 


(THE BEST) 


Flavoring Extracts. 


b use by Popular Hotels and first-class Families overywhst®., 





gents, 
of whom make 100 per ct. profit. 
We have no Agents, but ship 
direct to families at Factory 
rice, and warrant Five Years. 
nd for illustrated circular, im 
e which we refer to 300 Bankers, 
Merchants, &c. (some of whom 
you riay know) using our Pianos in 40 States and Tei ex 
U. S. Plano Con, 865 Broadway, New Yorke 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and isin every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 





ARTICLES MANUFACTURED BY THE 


DOOLITTLE MANUFACTURING CO. 
RIDGEPORT, CONN. B5e. 
Gutter, > 2 2 250 


B 
The Protean Button-Hole Lance’ 
The Univnrsal Twine and Th: 
The Nursery Favorite Safety Pin, rr Gs, 2. 
ou 


50c, 
And other useful articles for the sehold. See out- 
side Peterson’s, August. Sent, prepaid, on receipt of 
price. Refer to Peterson’s and other publications, 





White Glycerine penetrates 
the skin without injury, eradi- 
cates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 
Moth-patches, Black Worms or 
Grubs, Impurities and Discol- 
orations of every kind, leaving 
it smooth, soft, pliable, and of 
that clearness 
purity, which constitute the 
really beautiful complexion. 
Sold at 299 Broadway, N.Y. 
and by all Druggists. 





THE MASSENA SPRING. WATERS 
Are Unequalled as a Pomety for Obstinate Cutaneous 
tenn, Gravel, and ail a@ections of the Kiineys and 
= der, Draponaia, dc General Depot, 863 Bowery, 





ADVERTISEMENTS ms sicazmm 
Are received only by WM. J. OARLTON, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 
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CHILDREN’S FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. NEW STYLES OF DRESSING THE HAIR 























WALKING-DRESS. NEW STYLE CHIGNON . 
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WALKING-DRFSS. F\LL BONNETS. 


























APRONS. WATERPROOF CLOAK. LITTLE BOY'S DRESS. 
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COLLAR AND CUFF, SPRAYS IN EMBROIDERY. HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 


















































ACGATHE. 


WHEN THE SWALLOWS HOMEWARD FLY. 


English words by F. H. GORDON. Music by FRANCIS ABT, 


As published by SEP. WINNER & SON, 1003 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
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2 When the white swan southward roves, 


There to seek the orange groves, 
When the red tints of the west 
Prove the sun has gone to rest ; 

In these words my bleeding heart 
Would to thee its grief impurt, 
When I thus thy image lose, 

Can I, ah! can I e’er know repose ? 


3 Tinsh! my heart. why thus complain? 


Thou must too, thy woes contain ; 
Though on earth no more we rove 
Loudly breathing vows of love; 
Thou my heart must find relief, 
Yielding to these words, belief: 

I shall see thy form again, 
Though to-day we part in pain. 
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FROM KITTERY TO KANSAS. 


BY MRS. 


“Your Susy’s a pretty little thing, Mrs. 
Marsh.” 

“ Yes, Susy is growing right pretty, everybody 
admits. I rather think she knows it herself, by 
the way she stands at the glass sometimes. I 
wish very often she wasn’t petted and made so 
‘much of.” 

“Tell ruin her, Mrs. Marsh.’ 

“Oh, dear! I hope not,” rejoined the mother, 
earnestly. 

“T tell you there’s danger. Keep your eye 
on her, Mrs. Marsh; look out who she goes 
with. These pretty girls break mother’s hearts 
sometimes.” 

“Don’t be so dreadfully earnest, my friend ; 
though, indeed, I shall be very careful. Why, 
what have I said ?”’ 

The little neighbor, so fresh and pretty her- 
self yet, caught up her apron, and was sobbing 
as if her heart would break. She had run into 
the back-door of the public house—for Mrs. 
Marsh kept a hotel—just to have a minute's 
chat. What could have happened to call ‘forth 
such tears and sighs? 

“Don't mind me, Mrs. Marsh,”’ shesaid, after 
afew moments, drying her eyes. ‘ Let me help 
yousheli the peas. That ever I should have 
given way like that !”’ 

But Mrs. Marsh did mind. She began to 
think her little neighbor must be demented. 
There must be a cause for such an outburst. 
Suppose Mills didn’t treat her well. He was 
4 rough-looking man, though he seemed kind 
enough in his way. 

“I know what you're thinking of, Mrs. Marsh,” 
siid Mrs. Mills, with a little shake ofthe shoul- 
ders. “You've said often enough, what a pity 
we had no children. Well, you know I’ve 
shirked it, when you've spoken so; but I might 
as well be out with it now. I’ve got one daugh- 
ter.” The tears began to flow again. 

Mrs. Marsh looked her surprise. 

Vou. LXII.—22 





M. A. DENISON. 


‘‘Well, I declare! I’m sure!” was all she 
could say. 

‘IT don’t know what Mills would do to me, if 
he knew I'd spoken; for he won’t let me mention 
her name—-and his heart was bound up in that 
girl; he’s never been the same man since.’ 

‘‘ Dear me!’’ said Mrs. Marsh; and there was 
volumes of pathos in the voice. 

*« But sometimes I feel as if I must tell some- 
body. I don’t know if we did right—I don’t 
know! But then she would go in opposition to 
the wishes of her best friends.” 

There was a little pause. 

‘‘That's why we left Kittery,” she added. 
‘‘John said, ‘Let’s go to Kansas; let’s get off 
where nobody knows us, and out of the sight 
and memory of things.’ We got out of the sight, 
perhaps; but as to the memory, that’s as keen 
as ever.” 

‘‘Dear, dear! I’m so sorry for you!” said 
sympathetic Mrs. Marsh. She asked no ques- 
tions; perhaps if she had, Mary Mills might have 
kept the secret. locked in her heart. 

“ Yes, from Kittery to Kansas is a long way,” 
mused Mrs. Mills; ‘and. I don’t know as I care 
for Kittery much, now, though all my relations 
are there. I don’t, somehow, want to see any- 
body that knew Hetty. The poor child was so 
downright beautifal, and foiks were all the time 
telling her of it. I wish people had common 
sense,” added Mary Mills, energetically. ‘*That’s 
the way children get. spoiled. Poor little Hetty! 
I'll never forget almost the last time I saw her. 
She came home in the rain, and her yellow hair 
was dripping wet. That night father gave her 
an awful scolding; he’d found out somehow that 
she had been to the post-office to see--to see 
somebody who'd been trying to wait on her. 
Says she, ‘father, you needn’t scold, for I’m 
going to marry him.’ ‘Then neither you nor 
that scamp shall come in my house,’ says father, 
in a passion. ‘Do you mean it? She stood up 
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and looked at him, strange like. ‘I do mean it, 
so help me ——,’ he added, taking the Great 
Name; and then she turned away and said 
nothing. She kissed me that night, but she 
didn’t kiss father—and it hurt him dreadfully. 
Well, next night, she went out to meeting, as we 
thought ; but, bless you! ’twas all cut and dried, 
we've never seen her since. I believe father 
would a’ done anything to take back what he 
said; but he thinks the worst of her now, and 
that almost breaks my heart—for you see that 
man was married already; that we found out 
right away. Father would a’ shot him—he’d 
shoot him now, if he met him. It’s well we 
moved from Kittery to Kansas—though we're 
both so altered. There comes somebody, and I 
must run. Don’t mention this, will you, Mrs. 
Mersh? Not to one living soul !’’ 

“I won't, indeed, I promise you,’’ said Mrs. 
Marsh, thinking of Sue with new tenderness ; 
and then sighed, ‘‘ how little we know about our 
neighbors, after all !’’ 

‘¢ There’s a coachful come, Mrs.,”’ said Polly, 
the maid-of-all-work, standing in the door-way ; 
‘*as pretty a load as ever I see. They’re gone 


into the parlor, and one party wants rooms for 
a month—rooms, Mrs.; a parlor and two bed- 


rooms bejoining.’’ 

‘Tl go and see to them, Biddy.” 

The ‘ party’’ was a widow lady, rather tall; 
graceful and lovely, decidedly. Two boys sat on 
the sofa beside her, twins, with pale golden curls 
falling over their black velveteen-jackets. As 
the maid had said, it was as pretty a load as 
ever she had seen. 

“Can I have a suite of rooms?’’ the lady 
asked. ‘* Your servant thought I could.” 

«« Judge Ottey’s going out to-day—going travel- 
ing for a month or two. A small parlor on this 
floor, and a couple of bed-rooms, if they woulc 
suit you.” 

“Can I see them ?” 

“Oh, yes; Judge Ottey’s out.’ 

The widow liked the rooms; the parlor looked 
upon two back gardens full of fruit-trees. The 
rooms were by no means elegantly furnished, 
but were neat and attractive. 

“J like them,” she said. 
trunks brought up here?” 

“Tll send ’em right up,” was the response; 
and the widow took off her bonnet, and the little 
boys looked out of the window. 

Meantime Mrs. Marsh sent up the trunks, and 
then went to the clerk to learn who her visitors 
were. The clerk was her son, a tall, good-look- 
ing lad of seventeen. 

‘‘ They’ ve got the cash, mother,” he said. 


«Can I have my 
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‘‘ How do you know ?” she asked, reading out, 
from the hotel-register, ‘‘ Mrs. H. L. Atley, and 
two sons.” 

‘Well, by signs which are usually correct,” 
was the reply. ‘‘Did you notice the trunks! 
All covered and stamped. She’s from New York, 
Splendid figure, and beautiful face.” 

‘* Nonsense !’’ said practical Mrs. Marsh, and 
went back to her duties. 

The widow had taken off her outside wraps, 
and was sitting at one of the windows, with her 
arm about the twin William. 

‘How queer to be in Kansas, isn’t it, mam- 
ma?” 

“Very, dear,’’ was the reply. 

‘« And new, when shall we see grandma?” 

“TI don’t know, my dear,” -was the reply, and 
her lip trembled a little. 

“‘Is she as pretty as you, mamma?” asked 
the other twin. 

‘‘As pretty as a picture,” said the young 
widow, smiling; ‘‘ at least I used to think so.” 

‘‘Ts she rich ?”’ asked the first named. 

“T can’t say, Willy. I expect not. Don't 
you remember the little house in Kittery ?” 

‘‘Oh, dear! yes; it was so droll. You could 
almost have put it in one of our parlors, couldn't 
you?” 

‘It’s a dear little house to mamma,” said 
the lady, as a tear glittered on her lashes; 
‘* mamma was born there.” 

‘How funny !’’ laughed Willy. 
don’t you send for grandma ?”’ 

**T don’t know where to send, dear. Besides, 
I wish to get rested first.’’ 

Mrs. Marsh eame in just then with towels on 
her arm. She was a painstaking woman, and 
not above paying little attentions to her guests 
personally. 

‘I hope you find yourself comfortable?” she 
said, in her sprightly way. 

For answer she heard something like a groan. 
Turning, at a cry from the twins, she saw the 
widow, pale as ashes, grasping at the window- 
sill. Mrs. Marsh sprang toward her. 

“T’m not going to faint. Hush! Boys I—I 
just saw—your—grandmother !”” 

In a moment Mrs. Marsh divined all; in an- 
other, the widow was telling her story, just 8 
-Mrs. Mills had told it, 

«Some one came to him on the cars that 
night,’’ she said, after a little preliminary con- 
versation, ‘and, looking at me, told him:he had 
just seen his wife. That was enough. I knew 
from his loooks it was true. What do you think 
I did? I went over to a fine, white-haired old 
gentleman, in an opposite seat, and told him the 
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whole story. I was angry with my father. I 
was angry with that base man. I would not go 
back to Kittery, to be the laughing-stock of the 
town. Well, it’s a curious thing to tell,” she 
added, smiling through her tears, ‘* but that fine 
old gentlemen fell in love with me, then and 
there. He was going to Europe—just on his 
way to the steamer. He told me all about him- 
self, and I believed him. We were married on 
board the boat, the moment she left the dock. I 
sent word to my mother, but the note never 
reached her. 

«And so I became the wife of an honorable 
man. We lived abroad seven years. My hus- 
band returned to New York, an invalid, and died 
the very day these twins were six years old. 
That’s only a few months ago. I have several 





times written to my mother, but I cannot find 
that any of the letters reached their destination. 
Now I learn that she has been in Kansas ever 
since the year I went away.”’ 

Well, there was a meeting that night in the 
little private parlor. The twins laughed to see 
their burly grandfather pull their mother down 
on his knee; but they were sobered when they 
saw him weeping like a child, his head upon 
her shoulder. 

‘¢ You don’t know how I’ve mourned for you, 
Hetty,’”’ he sobbed. 

‘Indeed, Mrs. Mills bore it much the best of 
the two,”” Mrs. Marsh said. 

The window was rich enough to buy a hand- 
some house, and after that they all lived together 
happily. 
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BY MRS. ETTiE ROGERS 


A Bit of lovely coast, 
Dashed by a fuaming sea, 

That he might see no more, 
In far-off Sicily, 


A figure, dumb as death, 
Prone on the yellow sand, 

Beside his useless craft, 
Shattered upon the strand. 


And a fair fisher girl, 
Watching with sad, wild eye 

The breaker’s seething foam, 
And dun, tempestuous sky, 


Crouched on the broken bow. 
The glare of sky and sea, 
Shone on the sweet, dark face, 
And wild hair, mournfully. 


A simple picture, hung 
On the wainscoted wall; 





And yet the proud man's heart 
It held with solemn thrall. 


His was the prostrate form, 
Lying upon the sand; 

And his the true-eyed girl 
Who watched upon the strand. 


He lived ; but she, alas! 
In sea-isied Sicily, 

Slept in a lonely grave, 
Beside the moaning sea. 


He broke her untaught heart, 
By silence, cold and long; 

In vain would late remorse 
Atone her grief and wrong: 


Nor wife nor child had he 
To cheer his lonely Hall ; 

Only that painted bit, 
Hung.on the dreary wall, 
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THE RIVER OF LIFE. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


(Rev. xxii., 1.) 


Ox! wonderful river! Oh! swift-gliding river! 
That flows through the streets of the city above; 

The trees on thy margin, they blossom and quiver, 
And yield for the nations a fruitage of love. 


Oh! clearer than crystal that stream floweth ever! 
Unceasing its current, unhindered its tide; 

The glow and the glory that span it forever, 
Proceed from the source which no darkness can hide. 


Oh! River of Life! on thy bosom upheaving, 
The hope of the nations, the joy of the world! 
k upward, ye doubting! oh, see, ye despairing! 
The banner of God, and His standard unfurled. 
The streets of the city are cooled by its flowing: 
The gold apd the jewels, so wondrous to see, 





Are linked in our dreams with the sound <i the going 
Of life-giving waters, unfettered and free. 


Oh, throne of the Lamb! with its glory unspoken! 
Oh, trees He has planted for healing and rest! 
Shine in on our vision, and give us a token 
To comfort the heart that is sore and oppressed. 


We pine in the bondage that sin has thrown o’er us; 
We struggle and faint with desire to stand 

For aye in the swell of the glorified chorus, 
That sounds from the harps of the angelic band. 


Oh! River of Love! with thy sweetness prevailing i 
Thou refuge of man, and thou hope of the raée ; 

In the bosom of God is thy fountain unfailing— 
Thy brightness, reflected, but beams from his face, 
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BY FRANK LEE BENEDIOT 


He heard the sound of her harp as he was 
passing along the corridor, and entered the room 
80 quietly that he was able to listen, and watch 
for several moments before she became aware of 
his presence. 

She looked handsomer than ever to-day. Her 
dress was always a picture, but it was even 
more becoming than usual ; she was playing mag- 
nificently, as she never played when conscious 
of auditors. Her whole face was purified and 
ennobled by the passionate fervor with which 
she entered into the feelings that must have ani- 
mated the great master when he composed the 
glorious sonata, whose melodies she was trans- 
lating with such enthusiastic perfection. 

Everything added to the charm; the mid-day, 
winter san made the elegantly-appointed room 
bright and cheerful ; masses of gorgeous flowers, 
arranged by her artistic fingers, filled the vases 
on mantel and tables; a cardinal bird, from his 
cage in one of the windows, at intervals, lifted 
his voice as if singing to her accompaniment, 
and filled the whole apartment with the silvery 
melody of his notes, which had something fairly 
human in their passionate cadence. There was 
nothing lacking to complete the spell. 

It was like the bower of Circe, Gerald Fay 
thought, ungenerously, as soon as he could suf- 
ficiently recover from the effect of her beauty to 
get back to the harsh reflections he was in the 
habit of indulging where she was concerned. 
And she was more like the immortal enchantress 
than anything else, with her marvelous figure, 
her pale face, whose only tint of color was in the 
scarlet lips, her eyes, that changed, unexpec- 
tedly, from violet to the deepest brown, and the 
low, broad forehead, surmounted by a coronet of 
jetty braids, so black that they caught blueish 
gleams in the light. 

But he had no further leisure to watch and 
hunt for unpleasant comparisons wherewith to 
irritate himself. She turned her head and saw 
him; let her fingers drag across the strings till 
they uttered a little despairing wail, then said, 
with delightful coolness, 

‘*Were you a burglar when in Mexico?” 

‘“‘Not that I remember; though one does so 
many things, that one forgets the half,’’ he re- 
plied. ‘‘ But what causes the amiable question? 
Did you want somebody’s lock picked ?”’ 
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She laughed at his readiness, though it vexed 
her a little, as it often did. ‘I only thought 
you must have been, as you would never havo 
acquired the art of stealing into a room like that. 
Why, I might have been kissing somebody’s pic- 
ture, or tying my shoe, or anything—what do 
you mean by it?’ 

‘It’s Mrs. Everett’s room,”’ said he, “and I 
met her on the stairs, and she told me to come 
up and wait till she got back from the White 
House, because she might want me, and——” 

‘No; I positively can’t endure another ‘and,’” 
interrupted Miss Liston. ‘I'd rather forgive 
you, and be done with it.” 

‘‘I decline to be forgiven. You are sure to 
quarrel with me ; and what’s the good of hunting 
for a new subject when we have this already on 
hand ?”’ 

‘*You certainly are a very unendurable crea- 
ture. But never mind, we can quarrel any time! 
I want to know if you think Mr. Everett will 
get the foreign mission he is after?” 

‘I think so,” replied Fay. ‘I have done all 
I could.” 

‘“*You have certainly behaved very nicely all 
through the matter,’ Miss Liston said, rising, 
and taking aseat onthe sofa, ‘‘ It was the nicer 
of you, because you are not over fond of Mrs. 
Everett, and you detest me.” 

“‘I am deeply attached to Everett himself; I 
don’t dislike his wife, and I am only afraid of 
you!” 

“Afraid? Now, Sphynx, explain !” 

‘There is no necessity! Do you mean to go 
out with your eousins?” 

“IT don’t know what I mean! Suppose you 
send for your violin, and let’s have a good prac- 
tice.” 

But the remains of an ugly sprain, received a 
few weeks before, prevented Fay’s agreeing to 
the proposition. He wanted her to play for him; 
but no, she was not in the mood for being lis- 
tened to. It was very tiresome of him to have 
a lame hand—he was always doing things to an- 
noy her! Bnt he could play the flute. She had 
heard him once in the country, when he did not 
know it. 

‘Don’t mention it,’ said he. “A woman who 
does the guitar, and a man who flutes, are abomi- 
nations.” 
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Instantly, Miss Liston’ discovered that she 
doted on a flute. She had some lovely duets for 
that instrument, and the harp, she said; they 
must try them at once. So Fay rang the bell, 
and sent to his room for his flute; and in the 
meantime Miss Liston hunted up the duets of 
which she had spoken. 

« But how came you by them ?”’ he asked, sud- 
denly. ‘You can’t manage to perform on the 
two instruments at the came time.” 

She looked a little odd for an instant—abso- 
lutely shy; then she tried to laugh, and an- 
swered, 

“] once knew somebody who played the flute 
divinely.” 

“Oh, indeed!” retorted Fay, and felt a sud- 
den irritation rise in his soul. 

“Don’t be alarmed. I shall never introduce 
him to you,’ said Miss Liston, laughing, this 
time in evident enjoyment. 

“T thought only the other day we agreed to be 
friends, and tell each other all our secrets,” 
said he. 

“But suppose this was somebody else’s, in- 
stead of mine ?”” 

“Oh! Another victim! Don’ttell, The list 
is so painfully long already !"’ 

She flushed scarlet, and broke out indignantly, 

“You never heard me make such a boast in 
ny life! It is only men who are mean enough 
to talk about their conquests.”’ 

“JT never insinuated that you had; but other 
people talk enough about them in all conscience,”’ 
said he, thinking how magnificent she looked 
in her little burst of wrath. 

“If you mean to listen to gossip, there’s an 
end,” cried she. ‘‘ Of course the world says ill- 
natured things of me—it does of everybody ; and 
unless a woman is so hideous that no man in his 
senses would look twice at her, she is called a 
flirt.”” 

“And your conscience is quite clear?” he 
asked. 

“T haven’t appointed you my father confes- 
sor,’ she replied. 

“But perhaps you had better,” he said, teaz- 
ingly. 

Luckily, for the preservation of peace, the 
servant at that moment came back, bringing the 
flute, and Miss Liston was all eagerness to try 
the duet. It proved very absorbing to both, 


and, fora full half hour, they played charmingly 
enough to make everybody whe passed through 


the corridor pause to listen. Then they stopped 
to quarrel.over some particular passage; forgot 
* in talk about their favorite composers; glided 
insensibly to other subjects; and, before they 





knew it, were deep in what any beholder would 
have been quite warranted in terming a very 
serious flirtation. 

It was an annoying consciousness that it had 
a great charm for her, which stung Miss Liston 
back to her ordinary manner. It was too morti- 
fying to think that she could, for an instant, for- 
get he was the most vain and presuming of his 
sex. She took the flute from him, and began 
to try making it speak, and they wasted more 
time over the pleasant task. 

** You don’t manage the stops right,” he said ; 
and, seating himself on the arm of the sofa, 
pressed his fingers over the little pegs, while she 
blew, as well as her laughter would permit. 

He was looking down into her face—their eyes 
met. Foran instant she saw his dilate with a 
passionate emotion that made her own droop, 
while a soft pink suffused the paleness of her 
cheeks. 

Only an instant; but it might have carried 
them very far toward a real understanding, if a 
thought had not come simultaneously into the 
mind of each. ‘It is only his way; he would 
look like that at a statue, if he had set his capri- 
cious fancy upon melting it,’’ was Miss Liston’s 
reflection, while Fay said to himself, ‘¢ What an 
ass Iam! When I know she has no more heart 
than a stone; that she is only acting; that she 
would be capable of any art for the pleasure of 
seeing me make a fool of myself. Ill not do it 
after holding out so long!”’ 

Miss Liston dropped the flute impatiently. He 
tried to catch it; but it fell with a crash against 
a footstool. 

‘*I hope it’s broken,” said she, viciously. 

*‘I know you like to break things,’’ replied 
he, quietly, stooping to pick up and examine the 
instrument. ‘‘ Unfortunately for your wishes, 
there is no harm whatever done.” 

She understood the double meaning in his 
words, and began to wonder if he did really be- 
lieve her as heartless as people called her. It 
was a satisfaction to be certain her silly blush 
had betrayed nothing. 

‘*Ch, I don’t do harm on purpose,’”’ returned 
she. ‘It would be too much trouble; but if 
things will break 3 

‘Why, it’s their own fault, whether they be 
flutes or hearts,”’ he added, finishing the sen 
tence for her. 

‘Exactly,’ said she, with a haughty motion 
of her beautiful head. 

‘¢ At least my flute is safe,” said he, beginning 
tolaugh. ‘As for my heart-—— -Let me think.” 

‘Only a hammer will ‘break stone,’’. she re- 
plied, carelessly. ‘I'll send for a blacksmith 
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when I am in the mood to see that feat accom- 
plished.” 

The door opened again. Mrs. Everett came 
in, radiant with good tidings. Her husband’s 
name was to go up to the Senate in an hour; it 
was to be voted on that very day! If Mr. Fay 
would only add to the goodness he had shown, 
by going at once to see Senator M‘Fadden! That 
was the only prominent man left now from whom 
anything-was dreaded; and if he could not be 
softened, it was better to try carrying the busi- 
ness by a coup de main, before he had time to 
rally his partisans. 

“‘T can do better than that,’’ said Misa Liston, 
interrupting Fay in his expressions of willing- 
ness, ‘*‘ I’ll ask him to drive out with me to the 
Dorsays, and so get him out of the way.” 

«¢ M‘Fadden is in the hotel yet,’’ Mrs. Everett 
said. “I saw himasIcameup. I would have 
tried my own cajoleries, only somebody took him 
back to his room for an interview.” 

‘«Then he has not gone to the Senate,” said 
Miss Liston. ‘Good-by, Mr. Fay! If you fail 


in getting that business through, I don’t envy 
you the greeting you will meet from two infu- 
riated females.’ 

«‘ For shame, Honoria! when he has been so 


good,” said Mrs. Everett. 

“Oh, I don’t trust his goodness,’’ cried Miss 
Liston, and ran away to send to old M‘Fadden 
the charming note she had hastily scribbled. 

Ife had expressed a wish to go with her to 
Georgetown to see her friends the Dorsays. She 
was going to drive there immediately; it would 
be his final chance, for they meant to leave— 
called away by so.ae business. Now, Miss Lis- 
ton knew what Fay did not; that the Senator was 
over ears in love with Mrs. Dorsay’s widowed 
daughter, and that he would not lose this oppor- 
tunity of seeing her for perhaps the last time in 
months, 

Fay broke impatiently away from Mrs. Ever- 
ett’s counsels and pleadings; he met Miss Lis- 
ton in the corridor going toward her bed-room to 
dress. 

“« How happy you must be in the prospect of 
doing so much mischief,”’ said he, rather savagely. 

“Perfectly,” she replied, with entire good- 
naiure. ‘He will go. Nowplease do your part 
as weli os I shall.” 

‘Perhaps when I see you again I shall have 
the pleasure of congratulating you,”’ he added. 

‘On the success of my plan? Of course you 
will.” 

‘ Of all your plans,”’ said he. ‘ Fifty thousand 

year is not bad; and if M‘Fadden should ever 
find out how you duped him to-day, he will re- 


member that he only shared the fate of hus. 
bands, a little in advance.” 

It was a horribly rude speech. He saw that 
in a flash, and thought he must have been mad 
to make it. She turned perfectly livid with 
anger. Hernostrils and lips trembled ominously ; 
then she made a violent effort at self-control; 
swept him a curtsy, and said, in the softest 
voice, 

‘IT promise you to take his millions to-day, if 
he offers them, and himself into the bargain,” 

Before he could find any sort of response, 
either of rage or regret for his cruel words, she 
had disappeared intothe room. Fay hurried on 
down the stairs, so shaken from head to foot 
with a thousand varying emotions, that he felt 
himself reel for an instant like a drunken man. 
But he had no time to think of that; his friend's 
interests were at stake—his friend tied fast by a 
rheumatic leg in New York, and unable to at- 
tend to the all-absorbing business. For a week 
past the Senate had been clamorous because 
the President sent in no name for the vacant 
mission, where important matters needed to be 
settled without delay, so that there was no pos- 
sibility of the chief of the nation waiting to send 
in the nomination until Mr. Everett should be 
able to come on, and work in his own cause. 

Miss Liston dispatched a servant to inform the 
gallant Senator that she was waiting for him in 
the public drawing-room. 

‘‘It was very good of you to remember me, 
Miss Liston,’’ he said, as he entered. ‘I should 
have been sorry to have the Dorsay’s start with- 
out my seeing them.” 

“TI thought it was you who were good to give 
me the pleasure of your company,” returned she, 
with a smile that would have made Fay’s blood 
boil, could he have seen it bestowed. 

The Senator was too much occupied by his own 
thoughts to do any of the exaggerated compli- 
ments which occasionally—with reverence be it 
s.id—make the Conscript Fathers slightly absurd 
in the presence of ladies. 

“Isn’t their going very sudden?” he asked. 

“Yes, I think so. I got a hurried note from 
Mrs. Wynne’’—that was the widowed charmer. 
«Tt seems Mr. Dorsay has to go at once to New 
Orleans.” 

“And she is going too?’’ he asked, in a voice 
so tremulous, that Miss Liston had much ade 
not to laugh. 

“‘I fear so, unless you can persuade her to 
stay,” she said, with one of the audacious bursts 
of frankness she often indulged in. 

“Tdon’t know. Why should you think—what 
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But each beginning was failure. The Senator 
could only stammer, and turn red, and sniff 
painfully in his embarrassment. 

Miss Liston laid her hand on his arm, looked 
half kindly, half mischievously in his face, saying, 

“I’m not a mole, whatever other people may 
be! Now see here, Mr. M‘Fadden, I’m im- 
mensely your friend; but when I am trying to 
help you, don’t be secretive and obstinate.” 

«You are the most charming woman alive!’ 
cried he, enthusiastically, and kissed her hand. 

At that moment, Gerald Fay, who had been 
detained by the necessity of speaking to some 
important man in office whom he had met, passed 
the open doors of the drawing-room, and saw the 
little tableau—saw it, and rushed on with such 
wrath and pain in his heart, that he understood 
how fully he had been trifling with his own peace 
during the last few weeks. 

“T'll tell Mrs. Wynne you said that,’”’ con- 
tinued Miss Liston, as unconscious as -her com- 
panion that the scene had been observed. 

They drove gayly off to Georgetown, and Miss 
Liston did not know whether to be amused or 
conscience-stricxen when the Senator said, 

“ How lucky for me there is nothing doing to- 
day! Old Staunton means to make ong of his 
everlasting speeches, and, of course, Jones will 
fight him! They’ll waste the whole day between 
them, and there will be no voting about anything. 
Somebody will propose an adjournment just to 
get rid of both.” 

Ilowever that might be, Miss Liston had no 
intention of allowing him to return until dinner- 
time; and she arranged matters so well that he 
had not the least recollection of the duties he had 
left behind. 

Mrs. Dorsay was out, but the others were at 
home. The first greetings over, it came out, in 
answer to some remark of the Senator’s that the 
family were by no means under such immediate 
marching orders as he had been led to suppose 
by Miss Liston. 

“You certainly wrote in a “vay to make me 
think you were off at once,’’ said Miss Liston, 
composedly, as she caught the gentliman’s look 
of surprise ; and out of the guiltiness of her con- 
science, began to fear that he might suspect her 
of some ulterior motive. ‘* You must write more 
clearly, Isabel,” to Mrs. Wynne. ‘ You brought 
us down in a great fright.” 

“So long as I brought you, I don’t mind,’ re- 
turned the widow, innocently playing into Miss 
liston’s hand, by allowing the Senator to -im- 
agine that it was her enigmatical mode of ex- 
Pression which was in fault. She smiled, too, 
snd though he was forty-five, the Senator was 





sent into as complete a forgetfulness of all things 
mundane by its sweetness as if he had been a 
boy of eighteen. 

After a good deal of laughing chatter of this 
sort, Miss Liston found she had various things 
of a private nature to say to the unmarried 
daughter, and got the latter away up stairs, think- 
ing, as she went, ‘‘I don’t believe Isabel will 
positively say no; and the least I can do to atone 
for duping poor M‘Fadden, is to give him a 
chance to open his heart. Well, she might dol 
worse;’’ and Miss Liston remembered the fashion 
in which her own morning had been spent, and 
sighed from a crowd of contradictory emotions, 
which she would not have had the courage to 
analyze, even had there been a fitting oppor- 
tunity. , 

It was five o’clock when the two girls were 
roused from a long consultation about Miss Dor- 
say’s affairs, by the news that the mother of 
the family had returned. Miss Liston glanced 
at her watch, and uttered a mental thanksgiving. 
If the Senate had only done its duty, she could 
tuke M‘Fadden back without fear. He might 
be as savage ashe liked. He could not undo the 
work transacted during his absence. 

He was looking very fluttered and queer, Miss 
Liston’s quick eyes perceived as soon as she 
entered the room, though he was bravely doing 
his duty in the way of talk with Mrs. Dorsay ; 
while the pretty widow leaned back in her chair, 
with an ai» of such bewitching innocence, that 
her friend, with true feminine astuteness, un- 
derstood that she had been in mischief. 

Miss Liston could not stay for dinner. She 
was engaged at one of the embassies; but Mrs. 
Dorsay insisted that they should be English, and 
indulge in a five o’clock cup of tea before start- 
ing on their drive. Everything went on as 
smoothly as possible, though poor M‘Fadden 
still kept very red in the face, and each time 
Mrs. Wynné spoke, gave an involuntary little 
jump, which delighted Miss Liston beyond mea- 
sure, until Mrs. Dorsay said, suddenly, 

« By-the-way, what was going on at the Sen- 
ate? I drove up there to see Mr. Lowry, and 
was told they had gone into secret session.” 

‘* Not possible,” returned M‘Fadden. “ There 
was nothing doing.”’ 

‘Poor old Staunton was to make a speech,” 
aided Miss Liston, quickly, in hopes to stop 
further disclosures. ‘He will doit. I wonder 
why, when he must know that not a human being 
has ever listened, during the two years he has 
talked.” 

‘‘He may have spoken; but the Senate went 
into secret session at half-past three,’’ returned 
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Mrs. Dorsay, who prided herself on her politi- 
cal knowledge, and would not be put down. 

“Very odd, very odd!’’ cried M‘Fadden, un- 
easily. 

‘The President sent up some nomination, and 
one of the committee called for an immediate 
consideration of it. Old Mr. Tyler told me, and 
he had just left the chamber.”’ 

‘«‘A nomination! Who—what?’’ demanded 
M‘Fadden. 

‘‘ Oh, poor Tyler is never right, even by acci- 
dent,’’ said Miss Liston. ‘And what does it 
matter? Isabel, you must have been very un- 
entertaining, if Mr. M‘Fadden has reason or 
right to be sorry at having wasted his morning 
among us.”’ 

‘*IT would have let him go home,”’ replied the 
widow, wickedly ; and M‘Fadden went into such 
a state of apologetic embarrassment, that the 
secret. session business flew completely out of his 
head. 

The instant they were in the carriage, Miss 
Liston exclaimed, 

“Well! Well!” 

M‘Fadden looked horribly guilty ; but averred 
that he had not the slightest idea of her meaning. 

+¢ What an ungrateful man!’’ cried she, gayly. 
«After my giving up my day and my flirtations 
to help you, you want to be deceitful! I believe 
she refused you after all; and if she didn’t, I'll 
tell her some dreadful story about you to pay 
you off for your reticence.” 

M‘Fadden was glad to compound for peace, 
and admitted that he had not been too badly 
treated, though he had received no decisive an- 
swer. Mrs. Wynne demanded time; she must 
consult her father; she had gone contrary to his 
wishes in her other marriage, and suffered 
enough to prize his advice. The Senator was to 
return for his response on Saturday ; it was only 
Tuesday now, and he sighed piteously at the 
thought of all the anxious hours that must inter- 
vene. 

‘‘My dear Senator, when a woman tempor- 
izes, she is lost!’ laughed Miss Liston. ‘She'll 
not be obdurate, I'll wager! If you are very 
good, perhaps 1’ll manage to see her on Thurs- 
day. I think I shall have neuralgia that day, 
and want her care.” 

“You are so good, so kind!’ stammered 
M‘Fadden. 

*‘Oh, yes,” said she, maliciously, ‘though 
you did snub me on the way down, when I tried 
to talk to you about my cousin Everett. You 
suggested so prettily that young ladics ought not 
to get out of their depth ‘by talking of political 
measures! I believe you said I was incapable 


of understanding your reasons for opposing 
Everett, even if you gave them.” 

‘‘No! no! I never meant that,” urged he, 

‘‘But you said it! There, there, don’t tell 
fibs. I'll not bear malice! It is too bad of you 
though. I wanted to go abroad under the cha- 
peronage of an ambassadress, and you'll not 
let me, eh?” 

He would not commit himself. Anything where 
she was personally concerned, he would do to 
show his gratitude; but he fought shy of the 
question in regard to Mr. Everett with more 
skill than she had given him credit of possess- 
ing. But she was in such high good-humer at 
the thought of having overreached him, that she 
could afford to be amiable. 

It was six o’clock when they reached the hotel. 
As they were going up stairs, a servant came 
running after the Senator with a note. 

‘« It was sent down from the House nearly two 
hours ago, sir; but we didn’t know where you 
were. There came several messages before that.” 


There was no one visible. Miss Liston drew her 
companion thither, for the pleasure of watching 
his face, while he read his note, which, she felt 
certain, would inform him of his defeat. He 
tore it open, read it, crumpled it angrily in his 
hand, and fairly stamped his foot, muttering, 

‘Abominable! It’s atrick. I i? 

‘* Dear me, Senator !’’ she broke in, laughing. 
‘*How tragic! Was there a secret session after 
all? Bless me. they didn’t pass my cousin or to 
Europe, while you were good-natured enough to 
bear me company out to Georgetown?” 

He glanced at her fiercely from under his 
heavy eyebrows. 

‘«So, this accounts for your friendliness,”’ said 
he, coldly. ‘You were the tool in this pretty 
little plot, Miss Liston ?”’ 

She was angry now in her turn, and, once her 
temper up, she could not keep silence. 

“Not a bit of a tool,” said she. ‘The plot 
was mine, entirely! My dear Senator, I may be 
a frivolous young woman, not capable of under 
standing political measures and necessities; but 
I know how to send my cousin abroad as minister 
in spite of you.” 

She swept him an elaborate curtsy, and was 
gone, though she heard him call to her to stop. 
She ran on to Mrs. Everett’s roum. That lady 
was already partially dressed for dinner ; but 
had broken off in her impatience, and was walk- 
ing up and down. 

“Well, didn’t I do beautifully?” cried Miss 
Liston. ‘If you’d seen poor M‘Fadden’s face 





when he got the note!’’ 





They were just by the drawing-room doors. - 
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Sp aeoeemne 

«Is it over? 
Mrs. Everett. 

«Have you had no news?’ 

«“ News! I’ve been nearly mad for the last hour. 
Fay hasn’t come; not a soul has been near me.”’ 

“Oh, well, it’s allright! Don’t worry! The 
servant gave the note. M*‘Fadden turned on me, 
and was impertinent, and I had the pleasure of 
telling him that the little plot was all mine.” 

She was in such high glee ; so certain that the 
matter was settled beyond the possibility of 
change, that Mrs. Everett gained confidence in 
her turn, and, while they dressed, both got so 
eager talking over the delights of Europe, that 
they never remembered it was odd neither Fay 
orany other friend had come to tell them of the 
confirmation. The dinner was to be rather early 
for a ceremonious affair, as madame |’ ambasa- 
drice had a reception after; so they had no time 
tulose. It was only when the carriage was an- 
nounced that Mrs. Everett said, 

‘I ought to have telegraphed to Everett! 
isn’t it odd Fay hasn’t sent word ?’’ 

“Oh, he has telegraphed Everett, you may be 
sure,” returned Miss Liston, ‘I suppose he 
told somebody to come to you! Else he has 
written, and they have lost the note down stairs. 


Is he confirmed?’ demanded 


But 


They always do lose notes, you know.” 

On the way down, Mrs, Everett ordered the 
servant to go to the office, and inquire if there 
was a letter; but he returned empty handed. 


” 


“For merey's sake, come on,’’ said Miss Lis- 
ton, with her usual impetuosity. ‘ You'll see 
Mr. Fay at the ambassador’s! Don’t I tell you 
MFadden admitted it was all settled. Ifyou 
had only seen his fury at finding himself out- 
witted 1” 

During the drive, she made quite a dramatic 
scene out of it, and set her cousin into such 
surieks of laughter, that she could not remember 
‘tobe uneasy. After all, Mr. Fay was not at the 
dinner, only invited to the reception, and, dur- 
ing the repast Miss Liston had time to grow un- 
easy, and ask herself if she was well grounded 
in her security? She had been so anxious to 
reassure her cousin, that, in looking back, it 
seemed to her she had colored rather highly the 
interview with M‘Fadden. Mrs. Everett was 
laughing and talking. - Honoria felt vexed, in her 
sudden anxiety, to see her so much at ease. 

With the exception of themselves, the guests 
were all foreigners, who knew and cared little 
fr American politics or appointments, and there 
was nothing said about the foreign business 
but once, when, apropos to some remark in re- 
gard to the capital in question, the ambassadress 
observed to Mrs. Everett, 

t 


“«They say your husband is to be made minis~ 
ter there. You'll like it immensely.” 

Then they all congratulated Mrs. Everett, who 
wisely smiled, and did not commit herself; and 
Miss Liston put by her sudden uneasiness, and 
proceeded to the business of turning topsy-turvy 
the head of a young Prussian who chanced to be 
seated at her side. 

The dinner ended at last. They were up in 
the drawing-rooms; a crowd of people had ar- 
rived. There was music, there was tea, there 
was a vast amount of stupidity ; and Miss Liston 
decided that if embassies everywhere were so 
tiresome, she had no desire to accompany her 
cousin abroad. 

She looked about for Fay. He was nowhere 
to be seen, and his absence made her perceive 
clearly how much her enjoyment at parties dur- 
ing the past weeks had been due to his society. 
They persuaded her to sing, and when she 
finished, she rose from the piano to meet Fay’s 
eyes. Very unpleasantly and angrily they glared, 
and it occurred to her she would like to find out 
what was the matter. 

‘Take me into the tea-room,’’ she said, by 
way of salutation, without waiting for him to 
speak. ‘1am dying with thirst after my efforts; 
and what a horrible noise I made! I have no more 
voice to night than a crow.” 

He gave her his arm with some trivial remark, 
and led her away. They saw Mrs. Everett too 
much engrossed to notice them, and the sight 
of her reminded Miss Liston of the all-impor- 
tant affair she had forgotten, 

‘‘It's beautifully settled,” said she, gayly, as 
they entered the room, which chanced to be 
empty. 

He made her no answer. 

‘I've been asked to be letter-carrier,’” said 
he, dryly. 

“To me?” she inquired. 

“To you! Did you request the Hon. M‘Fad- 
den to turn me into a postman ?”’ 

His angry tone made her conceal her surprise 
at hearing that the Senator had written to her. 
She put out her hand for the note, saying, at the 
same time, 

‘« Was Everett confirmed ?”’ 

“I sent your cousin word at five o'clock the. 
the opposition had staved the matter off till to- 
morrow; but I suppose there’s nothing more to 
dread from Mr. M‘Fadden,”’ he added, bitterly. 

A frightful premonition of evil seized her. 

‘‘Where is the letter ?’’ she cried. 

He drew it out of his pocket, put it in her 
hand, and disappeared. She could not think 





about him just then. She had opened the note. 
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A second one was inclosed. This was what she 
read, 


«« Dear Miss Liston.—I have to apologize for 
my hasty language this evening. Had you waited 
an instant, I could have told you that your very 
dramatic point was a failure! My friends had 
kept back the voting on Mr. Everett’s nomina- 
tion, assyou will see by the note I inclose—the 
one I received as we entered the hotel. I be- 
lieve we are quits now, and I am always, 

“Yours, truly, 
««THomas M‘Fappen.” 


Miss Liston would have liked to sit down and 
indulge in a hearty fit of crying, but the sur- 
roundings were not favorable. She put the most 
courageous face on she could, and walked back 
to the salons, determining, as she went, that at 
least she would say nothing to Mrs. Everett until 
the next day. 

Her head was in such a whirl that she could 
not tell how the remainder of the evening passed ; 
but she was home at length, and free to indulge 
in her meditations, which were none of the plea- 
santest. She was not thinking o1 her cousin’s 
affairs; she was wondering why Gerald Fay had 
been so furious. She got to. a solution at last! 
He believed that she had accepted M‘Fadden, 
and, in his vanity, was vexed because, after six 
weeks of trying to dazzle her into a weakness 
for him, he thought he had failed. It had been 
a regular duel to the death between them: 
When they met first there was a mutual preju- 
dice strong in their minds. Each believed the 
other a heartless flirt, and gossiping friends had 
edded to the bitter feeling by assuring both that 
mischief was intended. Fay had heard some re- 
marks of Miss Liston’s, so garbled and twisted 
that he thought she was deliberately working to 
have a chance to refuse him; and, on her side, 
she had been led to suppose that he wished, if 
possible, to inflict a blow on her that she would 
never forget. 

She had rather meant to punish him; but she 
knew now that her heart was less invulnerable 
than she supposed. The tilting match must end, 
and she had received wounds that would never 
heal, however jealously she might hide them 
from any human eye. She was a fool--a dolt! 
She deserved it all! She told herself that over 
and over. He had no more heart than a stone, 
and she had known it from the first, and here 
she was wringing her hands, and sobbing, and 
moaning, for a creature like that! But all her 
self-vituperation did not stop the pain—never 
could, she knew. Only to show her indifference, 





te | 
she thought she would have married any map 
who asked her; and was almost sorry ske could 
not marry M‘Fadden, by way of proving to Gen 
ald Fay that, at each point in the battle, she had 
come off victor. 

The next morning, dire confusion reigned 
among the adherents of the Everett party, It 
was known that the vote would be taken before 
night, and those who attempted to sound M‘Fad- 
den were sent to the right about with a curt 
promptness which argued the most fatal danger, 
Poor Mrs. Everett gave way completely, and 
went to bed with a sick headache, refusing even 
Miss Liston admittance to her room. 

Gerald Fay never once presented himself, 
There was nothing Miss Liston could do but 
write a noteto Isabel Gwynne, begging her inter- 
position with M‘Fadden. Poor Isabel wrote back 
that she was powerless. She had not fully made 
up her mind to accept him, and to ask favors 
would be signing a tacit bargain for giving a re- 
turn, which she was not prepared to do. 

Three o’clock came. Somebody arrived with 
news. The Senate had gone into secret session. 
M‘Fadden had been closeted with a new aspi- 
rant for the foreign mission, whose name it was 
known the President meant to send up at once, 
if Everett failed to pass. Having done all he 
could for his friend, he must try some one else, 
because the matter admitted of no delay. 

Four o’clock; another rumor. Mr. Everett 
had been rejected. Old Tyler brought the news, 
It was confirmed by a fresh scout, who came 
back from the Chamber. At five it was all over 
the hotel that the Senate had adjourned. Wat 
son had been proposed. M‘Fadden and his 
friends had just driven down from the House, 
radiant with their success, 

Mrs. Everett crept out into the drawing-room 
to hear that fatal report, then went back to bed 
in helpless misery. The adherents fled as fast 
as possible, and Miss Liston was left alone, to 
feel, in addition to her sympathy in her cousin's 
disappointment, that her pretty little trick ef the 
previous day, which seemed so fine, so likes 
bit out of a comedy, had probably helped to ren- 
der M‘Fadden more dogged and bitter in his op- 


position. 
A knock at the door; orily a servant, of course. 


Nobody would come near her now! She looked 
up, and started to her feet in wrath at the sight 
of the Senator. There was nothing more to be 
lost—she could have, at least, the eomfort of 
being as rude as she pleased—and she would! 
After that, she would go down to dinner, and 
describe M‘Fadden as he looked in the presence 
of the widew, spilling tea over his senatorial 
ry 
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legs. She could make him ridiculous at least, 
and certainly she would show no mercy. 

« Allow me to congratulate you,” she began, 
before he could speak. 

He bowed with grave politeness. 

«“ What a beautiful patriotism yours is,’’ she 
went on. ‘You refuse my cousin, whom you 
know to be an honorable man, because he is not 
of your clique, and accept a creature whom you 
and I know anybody could buy and sell as many 
times each day as it was worth while to try.’”’ 

“J beg your pardon,” said he, with a placid 
smile, that nearly drove her out of her senses. 
“JT see I was wrong when I said young ladies 
could not be politicians! Why, you would make 
an admirable orater.”’ 

“TI wish I were a man!” burst from her lips, 
before she knew what she was saying. 

“T don’t,’ he answered. ‘Then it would 
not be half the pleasure to me that it is now, to 
inform you that the Senate has confirmed Mr. 
Everett's nomination.”’ 

She nearly fainted from revulsion of feeling, 
after all her excitement, added to the mental 
suffering she had borne on her private account. 

“You—you don’t mean it! You we 

“But I do! My dear young lady, my only 
reason for opposing Mr. Everett was in regard 
toasingle point. I went,last night to see the 
President, and he convinced me of my mistake. 
Of course, to-day I did what lay in my power to 
help your cousin through.” 

Miss Liston managed to call Mrs. Everett, to 
tell the story. Then both women cried a little; 
then a tap at the door made the elder lady re- 
member that her costume was peculiar, and she 
fled in haste. 

Honoria had put both her hands in M‘Fad- 
den’s, and was pouring out a fresh torrent of 
thanks, regardless of the opening door. She 
heard the Senator call, ‘‘ Come and congratulate 
us, and rejoice for your friend’’—turned and 
saw Gerald Fay. 

That young gentleman walked toward them, 
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about as white as any object short of a ghost 
could well look, a steely glitter in his eyes, and 
a smile that was the concentration of bitterness 
on his lips. 

‘IT congratulate you, sir,” he said, in a voice 
that shook in spite of his efforts. ‘‘Ilow neatly 
the whole matter has been arranged! But Miss 
Liston would have saved her cousin’s friends 
trouble if she had stated in the beginning that 
she meant herself to buy his appointment.”’ 

He had not meant to say that, but the devil 
prompted him, and he could not stop. Miss 
Liston uttered an indignant exclamation. 

“Tut, tut, young gentleman!’’ cried the Sena- 
tor. ‘What’s gone to your head? Will you 
explain these words ?”’ 

**When I have congratulated the future Mrs. 
M‘Fadden,’’ returned Fay, sharply. 

The Senator astonished him by a burst of 
laughter, caught Honoria’s hand, as she was 
turning angrily away, and said, 

«T’m an elderly chap, and can take liberties ! 
I’ve watched the game of cross-purposes you two 
have been playing for the last month, and I'd 
advise you not to carry it too far! Miss Liston, 
tell him who we hope may be the future Mrs. 
M‘Fadden; and you, Gerald Fay, come out of 
your obstinacy and pride, and sue, in earnest, 
for the only hope you know you have for hap- 
piness in this world.” 

When Honoria raised her eyes, she was alone 
with Fay, and he was saying, bitterly, 

“Tt isthe truth! Exult if you choose at hav- 
ing made a new victim. I love you!” 

She could only ans-ver with her tears. By 
some intuition, Gerald got at the facts of the 
case, and—she never could tell how it happened 
—she was clasped to hisarms. Pride and doubts 
were forgotten in the expleaations which fol- 
lowed. 

Isabel Gwynne did marry the Senator; but 
Miss Liston’s stay in the foreign capital was 
limited to the fortnight she and Fay spent there 
during their bridal tour. 
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Tar chestnuts ripen under yellowing leaves, 
And in the farm-yard by the :ittle bay 
The shadows come and go trpon the sheaves: 
And on the long dry inland winding way, 
Where through the thinning elms each breath bereaves; 
Faint sunlights golden, and the spider weaves, 
Gray are the low-stretched sleepy hills, and gray 
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The autumn solitude of the sea-day, 

Where from the deep mid-channel, less and leas 
You hear along the pale-cast afternoon 
A sound—uncertain as the sflen¢e swoon— 

The tide’s sad voice ebbing toward loneliness ; 
And past the sand and water's level:line, 
The faint, far, coaseleas murmur of the brine, 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 261, 


CHAPTER V. 

Bur, with true feminine inconsistency, almost 
before she had reached Blanche, Lady Laura had 
repented her impulse of generosity somewhat. 
Notwithstanding the malicious turn of Fortune's 
wheel against him, Geoffrey Treherne had by no 
means wholly lost his power over her, and her 
inward conjectures as to what his exact opinions 
would be if he knew the truth, made her feel 
slightly conscience-stricken. She could not alto- 
gether resist the idea that if chance should reveal 
to him this little incident as it had revealed to 
him the other, the result would be the very na- 
tural one of some slight embarrassment being 
entailed upon her, notwithstanding the fact that 
she had left him to draw his own conclusions on 
the subject but a short time before. But then 


she had been very securely innocent, and now— 
was she? Was she as securely innocent regard- 


ing Mr. Lindsay himself? Had she been very 
secure when she had looked up at his honest, 
indignant face with that little guilty thrill of 
fear and admiration? She had tried to believe 
at the time that it was only a thrill of surprise, 
having its foundation in the sudden knowledge 
that this immovable person could flash into such 
becoming wrath; but it did not require many 
moments’ consideration to force upon her that it 
was a guilty thrill, and had held its own un- 
pleasant significance. She remembered, too, un- 
willingly, times when Robert Lindsay’s straigh- 
forward speeches, and practical, frank ways, had 
given her something of the same thrill before; 
aad when, by contrast with other men she knew, 
and had in some sort admired a little, he had 
seemed worthy of any woman’s respect and 
friendship; yes, even worthy of the love of any 
woman who was endowed with a woman’s natural 
love of fearlessness and honesty. But then it 
would never do to encourage Robert Lindsay, 
nevertheless. The fact is, that, stately as she 


was in her girlish way, Lady Laura Tresham $ 


was a terrible beautiful coward, and in her mind 
there was a very natural awe of the weighty in- 
dividual who was something stupendous in Chan- 
cery. She had stood in awe of this gentleman 
from the first heur of her wardship, and even 
now, in her young ladyhood, she was as much 
afraid of him as even. She had heard him dis- 
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course with stupendous solidity of eloquence 
upon William the Conqueror, and the barriers 
of society, and the stately obligations under 
which the unfortunate descendants of William 
the Conqueror and his court had been placed by 
those august personages having condescended 
to be born, and live, and “ come over’ and estab- 
lish a somewhat intrusive authority over unborn 
generations. Lady Laura’s guardian held as 4 
religious creed, to be religiously sustained, that 
the circumstance of a stately-bearing Norman 
noble, having been called Basil de Tresham, 
entailed upon this blue, velvet-eyed, golden- 
haired young lady, descended from him, the 
necessity of being solidly majestic also; and 
that all this blue, velvet-eyed, golden-haired 
young lady’s little secret, tender prejudices 
must be crushed under the brazen idol of her 
name’s antiquity. So, with her guardian and 
the brazen idol constantly before her as models, 
it is no wonder that Lady Laura had innocently 
fallen into a groove of opinion not unlike them, 
unless in its being softened and made prettier by 
the fanciful form it adopted. But, nevertheless, 
she had been rather tired of William of Nor- 
mandy, and Basil de Tresham, sometimes. Now 
and then her guardian had tired her, and now 
and then she had been tired of his aristocratic 
eligibles, when they appeared (as they not un- 
frequently did) in the form of languid dandies, 
who wore faultless dress-coats, and neck-tyes, 
and gloves, and parted their hair in the middle, 
and were loftily conscious of their families be- 
longing to the peerage, and their rent-rolls re- 
presenting themselves through the medium of 
a respectable row of figures. But she had never 
been tired of Rob Lindsay. The young man had 
a very simple way of accounting for himself, and 
was very practically straightforward in his asser- 
tions that he had nothing to boast of in the 
matter of pedigree. 

*¢ You see,”’ he had said, on their first discus- 
sion of the subject, ‘‘ it cannot possibly matter to 
one now, as I understand it, whether the founder 
of the family (that’s what you call it, isn’t it’) 
was an illustrious individual or a plowman who 
bought his bread and cheese with sixpence 4 
day. The family was founded, yon know, and 
the man’s dead, and this generation has arrived 
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at—Robert Lindsay; and with Robert Lindsay 
lies the rest, honor or dishonor. And it really 
seems to ne, Mrs. Charnley, and Miss Blanche, 
that the settling of such a question rightly has 


gentleman’s august example in paying visits to 
the Priory, and addressing the Rev. Norman’s 
household goddesses. They were polished, good- 
natured men, upon the whole, and by no means 


nobility enough in it, without troubling oneself } dullards in any sense ; they had every advantage 


about a man who has mouldered centuries ago, 
and who was not to be blamed or praised for 
either the sixpence or the bread and cheese, or, 
on the other hand, for the series of lucky acci- 
dents that made him a baron. Many as good a 
man as the first Plantagenet followed the plow 
till the day of his death, who would have been 
as great as Geoffrey, if he had found the same 
chance.” 

Thus had Mr. Robert Lindsay expressed him- 
self, and thus had Lady Laura heard him, with 
a sense of recognizing afresh and not unpleasant 
novelty in the speech, despite its rank heresy. 
Still it is not to be supposed that even such 
honest observations as these could overcome the 
prejudices of a lifetime at once. But they had 
impressed Lady Laura through all her girlish 
pride in name and birth; and this day her re- 
membrance of them made her feel like a young 
lady who had been self-convicted of heresy and 
fulseness to the inherited creed of her forefathers. 

So, feeling after this manner, she repented her 
generosity, and as the tide of her thoughts turned, 
blamed Rob Lindsay for both generosity and re- 
pentance, which was unjust, to say the least of 
it. She made up her mind, during the day’s un- 
easiness that followed, that from this time for- 
ward Mr. Robert Lindsay must really be effect- 
ually checked. Accordingly, she applied her- 
self to the task of checking him, and stood upon 
guard with great vigilance. Perhaps Rob was 
somewhat. surprised; perhaps, being prone to 
deeper thought than society in general imagined, 
the result was not so great a surprise to him as 
might have been expected. But, as it is custom- 
ary with story-tellers to reveal to the public the 
private soliloquies of the principal characters, 
whether plotters or plotted against, who play 
parts in their stories, I will record a simple 
soliloquy of my hero's, which arose from the 
occurrence of several untoward events. 

It was about a week from the morning of the 
interview in the bay-window, when, during one 
evening, Col. Treherne having called, Col. Tre- 
herne’s star had seemed very plainly in the 
ascendant, and Rob, upon retiring for the night, 
had, perhaps, felt a thought depressed, in spite 
of his usual elasticity of spirit. He had not ad- 
vanced at all, and fate had been so far against 
him that he had, for the first time, felt himself at 
some slight disadvantage among the little party 
of Treherne’s friends, who~had followed that 





of wealth and pedigree, and William the Con- 
queror had done his best for them, so that not 
Basil de Tresham himself could have caviled at 
their antecedents; and, cheerful as he usually 
was, Rob had felt this a little; and he had felt 
also with a faint, natural sting, that the best 
natured of them felt, however unconsciously and 
good-naturedly, that this stranger was scarcely 
of themselves. But he had borne up against it 
well, and his genial gayety had engendered an 
unusual feeling of friendliness and cordiality 
toward him, which, together with Blanche's 
thoroughbred tactfulness, had saved him from 
what might have been a greater bitterness; and 
when he went to his room, he was not, after all, 
as discomposed as a less cheerful, well-natured 
individual might have been. Then it was that 
he gave utterance to the soliloquy which I re- 
gard it as my privilege to record. He had paced 
the floor with some degree of restlessness at first, 
but he had cooled off at length, and brightening 
a little, he stopped, and taking the. mauve glove, 
from its hiding-place, kissed it. 

‘« Fate goes against a man sometimes,” he said, 
with renewed courage of tone; ‘‘ but what is 
worth winning is worth waiting for. If your 
hand was in it, Laura ”* kissing the glove 
again. ‘ But, as it is not, I suppose I may as 
well console myself with the fact that I have the 
glove, and Treherne has not—which is one step 
forward, at least.’’ 

And in the bright, cozy little dressing-room, 
only a few yards away, another step forward was 
being taken, in which he had no share. 

With a girl’s quick instinct, Laura had ob- 
served his slight discomfiture, and had dwelt 
upon it, as it might be, as a means of self-defence. 
It would be less difficult to be strong against a 
man who was at a disadvantage, than against 1 
man who was popular, high-spirited, and suc- 
cessful. For a little flash of triumph, for which 
she secretly despised herself, she had been in- 
cautious enough to bring the conversation to bear 
upon the subject, in hopes that Blanche might 
unconsciously second her; but the result of her 
manceuvre was by no means a favorable one. 

‘« Tt seems really unaccountable to me, Laura,” 
said Blanche, ‘ that you dislike Mr. Lindsay so 
I am sure he is very nice, and I am sure he likes 
you. I don’t agree with you in the least, either, 
about his being awkward; and I thought he 
never appeared to a greater advantage than he 
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did this evening, when ‘the odds were against 
him,’ as Ralph would say.”’ 

Laura elevated her lovely eyebrows, 

“Of course, ‘the odds’ were against him,” 
Blanche went on. ‘‘One couldn’t help seeing that, 
and seeing, too, that he felt it alittle. But which 
of the men who were here this evening would 
have sustained themselves as coolly under the 
circumstances? Did you see how good-humoredly 
he put down thai detestable little Vicars, when 
he pretended to have forgotten his name? It re- 
minded me of Lion patronizing Ralph’s terrier. 


The [Honorable little Eustace will never snub him } 


again, you may depend upon that, my dear.”’ 

For private reasons of her own, Laura forbore 
to make any comment upon the subject. This 
was certainly not encouraging to a young lady 
who had determined to regard Mr. Lindsay in 
a ridiculous light. Women naturally favor the 
stronger party ; and Reb Lindsay so often showed 
himseif the stronger party, through virtue of his 
peculiar coolness of demeanor. He had shown 
himself the stronger party when he had made 
his composed reply to the little honorable, which 
reply had so successfully nonplussed that small 
scion of a noble house, and caused him to be 
covered with confusion as with a garment. Te 
was showing himself the stronger party now, 
since Blanche Charnley had becn enlisted in his 
favor with her whole battery of satirical speeches. 
Lady Laura changed the subject. 

‘‘Didn’t I hear Mr. Charnley say something 
about the probability of your brother’s returning 
shortly?” she asked, for the simple reason that 
she had nothing more apropos to say. 

‘«Yes,” answered Blanche. ‘I forgot to tell 
you, by-the-by. Papa had a letter from him this 
morning. He says we may expect him in a day 
or two. I was glad to hear it, for I was afraid he 

, would not be here in time to see Robert Lindsay ; 
and I know Ralph will like Robert Lindsay.’”’ 

Laura subsided into silence in despair. Ro- 
bert Lindsay again? Was it impossible to avoid 
Robert Lindsay under any circumstances ? 

Blanche did not remain in the room as long 
as usual that night. After her last speech, Laura 
was not inclined to be very communicative, so, 
after 1 few minutes’ vain endeavor to rouse her 
to her customary animation, Blanche rose to go, 
and coming behind the chair on which the grace- 
ful, blue-robed -figure sat, she lifted a mass of 
the pretty bright amber hair in her hands, and, 
after holding it for a moment in an affectionate, 
caressing, thoughtful fashion, she bent over and 
kissed her friend's smooth, carmine-tinted cheek. 

“Goud-night!”” she said, in a manner lighter 
than her pretty action had been, ‘‘and pleasant 


PIPPPIR RG 
dreams! Ah! my fair, careless goddess, what, 
charming thing it would be if you were only not 
my Lady Laura Tresham.’’ 

A few days later Ralph Charnley returned 
from Oxford, and, through his crrival, fortune 
worked very industriously against Robert Lind- 
say. Ralph Charnley was a gay, dashing, astute 
young fellow, noticeable, chiefly for a wonderful 
exuberance of spirits. He was a popular man, 
withal, among the country-side aristocracy; and 
his return was the signal for a fresh influx of 
company, and a new stock of amusements. There 
came picnics in the Guestwick woods, evening 
parties, excursions to the little neighboring sea- 
port town for moonlight sails; and, in the gene- 
ral bustle of gayety and confusion, Rob Lindsay 
found himself separated quite as effectually from 
the object of his admiration by a single dignified 
dowager, or a pretty, chattering girl, as he could 
have been by the Atlantic Ovean itself. As 
Blanche had predicted, Ralph conceived a won- 
derful fancy for him, and before a week had 
passed they were almost inseparable. Rulph 
had a true English love of sport, and Rob, with 
his remembrances of wild adventure, had a great 
power of fascination in his less experienced eyes. 
His sporting seasons had comprised more thana 
few day-shots, fired in roaming over a preserve 
w:th an attendant game-keeper in the rear, and 
iced wines and game pies waiting somewhere in 
the shade. He had lain by his camp-fire through 
long starlit nights, and hunted through long 
;days of an excitement not without its peril. 
He had killed as much game in two months as 


‘ the highly respectable keepers of the Guestwick 


preserves could have killed in two years, even 
though the Guestwick preserves were considered 
something quite worth boasting about. Thus 
Ralph Charnley’s interest increased daily, and 
was finally not unmixed with admiration. 

“He is a first-rate fellow, that Lindsay,” he 
said to Blanche, one evening. ‘ What a favorite 
he would be at such a place as Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, where men find their level. We had 
just such a fellow at Oxford once—a Scotchman ; 
and he was the most. popular man there. Just 
such a fellow as Lindsay, and had lived just the 
same life, I suppose; and he could ride, and 
shoot, and fence like the deuce. I ask pardon, 
Lady Laura. It is odd, too, how gentle such 
men generally are. You don’t find such magna- 
nimity and tenderness in men with insignificant 
muscles. Douglas—that was the Scotchman’s 
name—had a little sister—a tiny, deformed crea- 
ture, with a wasted body, and big, seraphie 
eyes; and he used to wait on her like a woman. 





Some of the men had been to his mother’s house, 
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wow 


and they said that when the child was in one of 
her paroxysms of pain, no one could touch her 
but Douglas; and when she died, she died ‘in 
his arms. That is one reason why I say Lindsay 
is like him. It appears there is just such. an- 
other pitiful little creature in one of the cottages 
near here, and the under-gardener tells me that 
Lindsay has taken a fancy to her; goes to see 
her almost every day; and the child fairly lives 
in his visits. I believe he is there now.’ 

«He never mentioned it to us,’’ said Blanche, 
«] wonder how it was?” 

“Qh! he is not likely to mention it!” said 
Ralph. ‘He isn’t that sort of fellow, you see. 
Men of his kind are not apt to talk about what 
they do. If I were a woman, I would trust my 
life to such & man as Lindsay without a copper 
farthing, rather than trust it to William the 
Conqueror himself.” 

Necessarily, this was rather an aggravation of 
her wrongs, to the young lady, who sat at a little 
distance, diligently endeavoring to concentrate 
her attention upon the little basket of gay flosses 
and wools on her knee.. Her small pearl-pink 
ears were gradually warming until she almost 
fancied that their glow must be perceptible. If 
ihis state of affairs lasted much longer, it would 


he useless to contend against the tide of public 
«inion. 

if she had given her secret inclination the 
rein at that moment, forgetting Basil de Tresham 
and the awe-inspiring Chancellor, Lindsay’s 
chance of success would have been a very good 


one. But that was not so easy as might appear 
to the uninitiated. Of course, she did not love 
Robert Lindsay as yet, and, really, she was se- 
cretly very much afraid of her guardian. And 
then, Geoffrey Treherne? If Geoffrey Treherne 
had been less eligible, or the Chancellor less 
pompously imposing, Ralph Charnley’s words 
would have turned the tide wonderously that 
bright, autumn morning. . But, as it was, she 
did not love Robert Lindsay yet.. So she was 
saying mentally. She was safe yet, and might 
she not make herself safer still by saying yes to 
the momentous question, which Geoffrey Tre- 
herne had asked her the night before. - She was 
almost desperate enough to be driven to do so, 
even while she had scarcely decided as yet that 
‘ieoffrey Treherne was more to her than Robert 
lindsay, 

The Charnleys had arranged, for the next 
day, one of the jolly, unique little excursions 
for which they were so justly celebrated. ~ It 
was to be a shooting party, and, after the gentle 
men had spent the earlier part of the morning 
on the moors, they were to repair toa place of 

Vor. LXII.—23 





rendezvous, where the ladies and luncheon would 
await them. Then it was that Geoffrey Treherne 
was to be gnswered, in consideration of some 
nervous hesitation on Laura’s part the preceding 
evening. Nothing was clearer than that the 
gentleman was not fearful of failure. It could 
scarcely be otherwise than that he should be 
successful; and this tranquil belief his manner 
had plainly demonstrated. 

Lady Laura scarcely regarded the excursion 
with any degree of pleasurable anticipation: 
The truth was, she had some slight dread of it. 
Perhaps she was a little afraid of her august 
lover, or, at least, sufficiently so, to make a nega- 
tive somewhat difficult to pronounce. It was so 
evident that he expected a ‘‘ yes,’’ that it would 
not be by any means an easy matter to surprise 
him with a “no.’?, 

“IT have actually no chance left,’’ she ex- 
claimed, unconsciously, with pathetic helpless- 
ness. ‘*Qh, dear! what shall I do?’ 

Ralph had just left the room, and Blanche was 
reading, consequently the perfect stillness was 
broken by the sound of her yoice. 

*¢ No choice about what ?’’ asked Blanche, sur- 
prisedly, dropving her book. ‘‘ What have you 
no choice about, Laura ?’’ 

*« Only some wools,’’ was the diplomatic reply. 
‘«T can’t decide which to choose, rose or blue. 
I don’t think I shall work any more. I am los- 
ing patience.” 


CHAPTER VI. 

To every one but Lady Laura the shooting 
party was & pesfect success. The weather was 
cool and bright, the spirits of all in most excel- 
lent order ; the femining portion conscious of ap- 
pearing to great advantage; the masculine half 
conscious of being in the best of humors, and 
highly satisfied with the prospect before them, 
All the morning the report of numerous guns 
sounded over the moor-lands, and the purple 
heather-bells had been stained a deeper color, as 
the little, fluttering victims fell; for, as it was 
the first of September, the slaughter of the. .in- 
nocents was to be ushered in with eclat, 

At twelve o’clock the Charnley carriage-had 
set down. at the place of rendezvous its cargo.of 
half-a-dozen pretty girls, and almost as many 
delicate little hampers ; and. Col, Treherne’s:re- 
spectful and respectable man-servyant, with an 
assistant, was moving respectfully here and there, 
drawing forth from inexhaustible corners, won- 
derful compact arrangements for the further de- 
velopment of w delicate, compact luncheon, 60 
called. . Said luncheon was in a temptingly, com- 
plete state when the report of the guns began to 
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sound nearer, and then ceased; and soon the 
shooting party made their appearance, followed 
by the attendant game-keeper, hungry, elated, 
and not by any means in reduced spirits. 

Behold Geoffrey Treherne, in a faultless, velvet 
shooting-costume of Lincoln green ; behold Ralph 
Charnley, in a brown one; behold divers other 
eligibles, in divers other faultless costumes, and 
last, but not least, Robert Lindsay, surpassing 
himself in the matter of good looks, and wonder- 
fully surpassing the rest, with the aid of shoot- 
ing-costume, and his muscular, well-knit figure 
and comely face. 

Lady Laura, standing a little apart, under a 
huge oak-tree, and looking particularly girlish 
and lovely, as she persistently worked her para- 
sol into the moss at the tree’s root, glanced up 
as the sportsmen approached, and favored them, 
comprehensively, with a bow. It was not in- 
tended for Treherne, individually, and it was 
certainly not intended for Rob Lindsay; but 
both gentlemen acknowledged it markedly—Tre- 
herne with a gratified composure of manner, and 
Rob with a slight, deferential raising of his hat 
from the crisp, brown, close curls. From the gene- 
ral interest displayed by the party, it was very 
evident that, in some sort, Mr. Robert Lindsay 
had distinguished himself in the public opinion. 
There was much cordial commendation of his 
prowess, and much deferring to his modestly ex- 
pressed opinion on sporting subjects, over the 
luncheon. The Honorable little Eustace had 
plainly changed his mind about patronizing the 
big, good-humored young fellow ; and, amid the 
popping of champagne corks, Mr. Rob Lindsay 
became, after a mild fashion, a retiring Nim- 
rodian hero. 

«« He was the best shot among us, Lady Laura,”’ 
eulogized Ralph Charnley, who was taking his 
luncheon with unconventional ease, on the sward 
at that young lady’s feet. ‘And some of the 
fellows were pretty good shots, too. I wish you 
could have seen the way he brought down a 
‘pheasant Treherne missed.” 

“T thought Col. Treherne was an old sports- 
man,” said Laura, with meditative annoyance. 

«So he is,’’ answered Ralph. “ But he is not 
upto Lindsay. The fact is, Lady Laura, Lindsay 
is one of a thousand, in my opinion. He isa 
living proof of my theory that s man can exist 
-without a great great-grandfather. See what a 
splendid fellow he is; look at his physique, and 
‘then compare him with that little snob Vicars. 
‘And really am not sure whether the founder 
of the Vicars family was not William of Nor- 
mandy himself, or William of Normandy’s aunt. 
Men dike Lindsay, strong, fearless, quick-witted 





fellows, are: what the world wants in these days; 
and they are more sparsely scattered than they 
should be, though, if one is-to judge of him, they 
are plenty enough in America, where people 
grow more fresh and vigorous than they seem to 
grow here.”’ 

Thus through nearly half the hour spent round 
the luncheon, and then, as she loitered over her 
plate, Lady Laura was favored with another ex- 
pression of the public opinion, coming from a 
sturdy game-keeper, in drab leggings, who stood 
a few paces from her, talking to Treherne’s man- 
servant. 

‘*He bean’t no fool, that American chap,’ ga. 

gaciously commented he of the leggings. “They 
can’t none on ’em beat him, I tell you, my lat. 
No bangin’ away and hittin’ nowt fur him. 
What he bangs at is bound to coom down. An 
he’s a fine, hearty-natured young chap, too— 
cheerful like, an’ pleasant i’ his ways. It's him 
as is so kindly to that little, weakly thing o’ Jar 
vis’s.”” 
Then it was that, under the accumulation of 
her trials, Laura Tresham came to a desperate 
resolve. What that resolve was may be easily 
guessed by what followed as a result. When 
Geoffrey Treherne took the place Ralph Charn- 
ley had vacated, she received him with great 
steadiness of demeanor. It could scarcely be 
said that her manner was encouraging, as far as 
any cordiality might be concerned, for it really 
was not; still it was not actually discouraging; 
and from that time until the party separated, 
the gentleman scarcely left her side, and was s0 
composedly assiduous in his attentions, indeed, 
that his air had almost a tender authority in it. 
As for Lady Laura herself she really appeared to 
be in a singular mood. She looked a little ex- 
cited, and, once or twice, a false note strangely 
shook the usual even sweetness of her voice. 
Above all other things, Blanche Charnley noticed 
that she persistently avoided Robert Lindsay. 
She even diplomatized a little to avoid encoun- 
tering him when they reached the Priory, and, 
immediately after tea was over, she went to her 
room upon plea of indisposition. 

It was about two hours later that Blanche, 
following her up stairs, and going to her cham- 
ber, found her sitting there alone, with an open 
book in her hand. She was not reading, how- 
ever, and scarcely appeared to have been doing 
so. The light of the tapers upon the dressing: 
table, showed two bright pink spots glowing 0 
her cheeks,;‘and acurious, heavy, suspicious glit 
ter in her eyes. 

When Blanche entered, she half-closed’ the 
book, suddenly, still her forefinger, however, 
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between the pages. She had not retired, she 
explained, because her head had ached too badly, 
and now it was better, and she had been reading. 

There was a new anxiety in Blanche’s mind, 
as she took a seat upon the lounge near her 
friend. Geoffrey Treherne’s tender assiduity 
had held its own significance to her, and she was 
anxious to sift the truth to the bottom. But as, 
of course, it would not do to approach the sub- 
iect at once, she chattered away with her usual 
animation, and let the conversation take its own 
turn; and at last it drifted, as if by chance, to 
Geoffrey Treherne himself, and, finally, upon a 
ring Geoffrey Treherne had that day worn. 

It was a singular affair, this ring; a single, 
great flashing diamond, set like a crystal tear- 
drop upon the merest slender thread of gold. It 
had belonged to the Trehernes since the first 
Treherne had set it upon the betrothal-finger of 
the first English bride of their house; and from 
generation to generation it had been handed 
down as betrothal-ring for scores of fair brides. 
There was @ sort of superstition attached to it, 
Blanche said. Those who wore ‘it were bound 
with a magic tie to their liege lords, and no wo- 
man could ever be freed from the spell, who had 
worn it if only for an hour. 

But as she related her legend, Blanche observed 
that the pink spots on Laura’s cheeks glowed 
deeper until they had almost deepened to scarlet. 
She was somewhat uneasy, it seemed, even at 
first, under the recital ; but when the last touch 
of superstitious belief was added, the scarlet sud- 
denly faded, and the book she had lightly held 
slipped away from her detaining finger, and fell 
upon the carpet at her feet. She stooped to pick 
itup instantly; but as she raised it, Blanche 
suddenly uttered an exclamation, and, catching 
her hand, held it up to the light of the waxen 
tapers. 

“Laura |’? she exclaimed, actual tears of de- 
spair and disappointment starting to her eyes. 
“Oh, Laura! what have you done?’’ For there, 
upon the slender forefinger, glittered the flash- 
ing diamond, imprisoned by the slender thread 
of gld—the Treherne diamond, that had held 
80 many Treherne brides to their faith by the 
power of its magic spell. 

“Tell me the truth,” 
“It doesn’t mean—Laura it can’t mean 
And there she stopped. 

Lady Laura drew her hand away, not: blush- 
ing, as a young lady might have been expected 
todo under the circumstances. Indeed, if the 
truth must be told, she looked slightly impatient, 
in spite of her little, nervous laugh. 


demanded Blanche. 


” 





“Yes, it does ‘mean,’ Blanche,” she said. 


“It means that the spell is upon me too. It 
means that I am engaged to Gecffrey Treherne !"’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


THe ominous gold-imprisoned crystal had 
flashed upon Laura Tresham’s finger for some 
short time, when a slow, new doubt gradually 
unfolded. itself to her mental vision. Of course, 
in these days Geoffrey Treherne’s visits had be- 
come an established custom, attended with less 
ceremony than they had formerly been, and, of 
course, the members of the household understood 
their portent. In his triumph over his rival, 
Geoffrey Treherne had been in a manner loftily 
gracious. He could afford to be gracious now, 
and, perhaps, some slight pity for Lindsay ren- 
dered him more gracious than he would have 
been otherwise. 

Naturally it could not be otherwise, than that, 
upon the first knowledge of the truth, Robert 
Lindsay was, for the time, dashed and overcome. 
He had scarcely expected such ill-fortune, at the 
worst, and since it was unanticipated, it was all 
the harder to bear. The first day he was some- 
what more silent than usual, and his cheerful- 
ness of spirit seemed to have forsaken him; but 
the second day he brightened up a little, and 
having spent the third out upon the moorlands, 
shooting with Ralph, he returned in the evening 
with a well-laden game pouch, and, to all ap- 
pearance, a fresh stock of spirits. From that 
time he did not alter his manner toward Lady 
Laura in the least. He was as unvaryingly good- 
humored as ever, and as cheerfully unmoved by 
any coldness or avoidance on her part. Even 
Blanche, with all her penetration, was puzzled. 
He might have been acting in accordance with 
some steady, purposeful resolution. 

In the first. flush of her fancied security, Lady 
Laura convinced herself that her position was 
not an unpleasant one after all. True, she had 
pledged herself, and ‘must, at some not-too-far- 
away period, fulfil her pledge ; but then she was 
safe; and just at this critical time safety was a 
very desirable object to be attained. 

But this was just at first. The excitement 
worn away somewhat, she did not feel quite so 
easy—she did not even feel quite so sure of her 
safety; and, before two weeks had passed, once 
or twice an occasional unpleasant secret fear had 
forced itself upon her—the fear that perhaps she 
had made her throw rashly, and staked a good 
deal for a safety not so secure as she had im- 
agined it would prove. 

Coming in from the garden one day, she 
stopped in a little conservatory, opening upon 
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one of the parlors, and, as she paused to ex- 


amine a newly-opened flower, she saw through } 


the glass doors that Blanche Charnley and Robert 
Lindsay were in the adjoining room together, 
and she caught’ the sound of the following com- 
prehensive sentence, deliberately enunciated, as 
though in continuation of some before-expressed 
opinion by the gentleman, 

‘‘And when a woman, through any foolish 
fancy, or misguided pride, sacrifices herself to 
the wretchedness of marrying a man she does 
not love, her life will be.a bitter wreck of all she 
has hoped for. And, on the honor of a gentle- 
man, Miss Blanche, I believe that the man who 
might save her from such misery, and does not 
dare the risk, is not only unstable and weak of 
purpose, but is unworthy of his manhood.” 

Laura waited to hearno more. She had heard 
quite enough to prove to her that certain sus- 
picions she had felt were by no means without 
foundation, and she hurried away. Here was. a 
daring lover indeed! What reasons had he for 
supposing she did not love Geoffrey Treherne as 
a woman should love the man she marries? She 
had certainly not, been demonstrative in her 
manner toward him; but then she never was 
very demonstrative, and she had tried very hard 
not to appear cold. Robert Lindsay was inso- 


lent, presuming, audacious; but then how was 
she to withstand his audacity? It seemed sheerly 
She had exhausted all her feminine 
resources of coldness and hauteur, and this was 


impossible. 


the result. 
strait before?—absolutely in danger of being 
overcome in spite of herself, by a quietly-per- 
sistent, cheerful lover, who most incomprehen- 
sibly refused to be rebuffed, refused to be over- 
whelmed, refused to submit to circumstances, 
and insisted upon retaining his spirits, and en- 
joying himself in the face of everything! She 
was so influenced by her adverse fate, that, dur- 
ing the remainder of the day, she was, incom- 
prehensible also. She looked uneasy; she lost 
her beautiful composure of manner; she was ac- 
tually a little cross to Blanche, and she treated 
Rob Lindsay worse than she had ever treated 
him before. 

Running into Lady Laura’s room accidentally 
while she was dressing, Blanche found her friend 
in tears, and was surprised, to find her sympa- 
thetic advances rejected somewhat unamiably. 

«‘Please don’t pity me, Blanche,’’ ,she said, 
with most unaccountable, tartness. - ‘fI don’t 
want to be pitied,.my dear, I have got the 
headache, and I am cross and out of humor with 
everybody.” 7 

Blanche left her without expressing any fur- 


Was ever young lady in such a} 





ther sympathy, and, going down stairs. again, 
innocently revealed the state of affairs to koh 
Lindsay, of course, without expectation of his 
drawing any conclusions from the revelation. 

“I found Laura crying a little just now,” she 
said. ‘Shesays she has the headache, and is 
cross, which last statement may be entirely re- 
lied on as being correct. What singular crea- 
tures we girls are?, I actually never knew 
Laura could lose her temper until lately. Since 
the shooting picnic she has been as nicely unan- 
gelic as I should wish to see any one—as nicely 
unangelic as the rest of us. Geoffrey Treherne 
is developing her resources.” 

The result of this. communication was, that 
when Lady Laura came down, Rob met her with 
a very good-natured inquiry concerning her ail- 
ment. 

‘‘I was sorry to hear you were not well,” he 
said, tranquilly. ‘Miss Blanche told me just 
now that you had the headache.” 

Lady Laura’s blue, velvet eyes widened with 
some degree of haughtiness, and a tiny point of 
fire sparkled in them, suggestively. 

‘‘ You must be mistaken,” she answered, “or 
Blanche misunderstood me. I never had the 
headache in my life,’ which encouraging speech 
was made for the simple purpose of contradict- 
ing him, and making him feel uncomfortable. 

But he did not look uncomfortable. He only 
smiled as tranquilly as he had spoken. 

‘‘T don’t think I am mistaken,” he said. “So, 
perhaps, it is possible that Miss Blanche mis- 
understood you. I am glad to hear that such is 
the. case, for I thought you must be suffering 
severely; in fact, she said you were crying!” 
And he fixed his brown eyes on hers, the lids of 
which were slightly heavy, and a little tinged 
with faint pink. 

That night Blanche Charnley was very fully 
satisfied upon. the subject of her friend’s re- 
sources having beeu developed. There was more 
warmth under the fair, tranquil face, it appeared, 
than people generally imagined. I,think it pro- 
bable that every woman is spiced with a dash of 
hidden fire, though it, may. only be developed 
upon rare occasions; and the fire flashed forth 
brilliantly. She was angry with Blanche for re- 
vealing her secret irritation, angry with Robert 
Lindsay. for daring to, listen, angry with, herself 


‘for being angry, and, in, consequence, more 


irritable than eyer, .., 

«« It, was ridiculous ip you, to tell him, Blanche,” 
she said, ‘And it was insolent, on his part, to 
mention it to.me. J neyer disliked, any one in 
my life as I dislike that great, absurd giant of 
an American; and I never saw, any one 80 b- 
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surdly presuming, and awkward, and tactless, 
and under-bed |”’ 

Her little flash of wrath cooled off’ after this, 
and then,‘of course, she began to regret her ve- 
hemence, and felt a little ashamed of herself, 
and, after that, nothing was more natural and 
girl-like than to be a little low-spirited, and a 
little petulant ; and at last, in the end, to burst 
into a flood of tears, in a fashion most unac- 
countable to every one but herself. 

“J know it is foolish,” she said. ‘And I 
know you think it is foolish, Blanche, but I am 
so—so miserable.” And it was very evident 
that she was speaking the truth, however extra- 
ordinary such a truth might seem. 

“Miserable!” echoed Blanche. 
with that on your finger, Laura?” 
touched the Treherne diamond. 

In this moment of her weakness, Laura forgot 
to be cautious, and forgot that she was talking 
toa very penetrating young lady. She flung out 
her hand with a petulant gesture. 

“T hate it!’’ she exclaimed ; and then sud- 
denly recollecting herself, and regretting her 
dreadfully weak candor, she added, « At least I 
don’t hate it; but sometimes [ almost wish—l 
mean to say, I almost wonder if—if it would not 
have been better to have waited a little.” 

This diminuendo, together with her evident 
confusion, was very expressive. 

“Ah, I dare say!’’ said Blanche, consolingly. 
“T thought so, from the first, Laura; but it is 
too late now.” 

Yes, it was too late now, very much too late, 
ifthe Treherne annals were to be relied upon; 
and this conviction, perhaps, made Laura Tres- 
ham more impatient than anything else would 
have. Before her engagement she had at least 
liked Geoffrey Treherne a little; but now, being 
bound to him by that unpleasantly significant 
legend, the tie chafed her sorely, and occasion- 
ally she had felt as though very little would turn 
the tide of her opinion, and make her dislike 
him intensely. She knew that she was never 
happier for his presence; she was even com- 
Pelled to acknowledge the secret feeling that she 
was slightly relieved when circumstance inter- 
fered with his visits, and her own heart told her 
that she had never so nearly hated him as when 
he had pressed his first gracious betrothal kiss 
upon her shrinking lips. She knew pretty girls 
who were engaged, who seemed to be wondrously 
happy, and whose bright eyes were all the 
brighter and more tender for their lover’s gal- 
lant speeches. She had never blushed under 
Geoffrey Treherne’s most flattering address— 
she had even felt very uneasy under them. But 


“* Miserable 
And she 





then it was as Blanche had said, too late, and 
she must even bear the uncomfortable cross with 
a good grace, since she herself had taken it up. 

And then, after this, there was an unexpected 
arrival at the Priory, and this arrival was no less 
a person than Lady Laura’s guardian, Mr. Jer- 
nyngham, who bore down upon his ward on his 
way to Scotland, with a characteristic weight of 
dignity, whick almost overwhelmed that young 
lady. He was making a business tour, and his 
object in calling was to state his approval of the 
engagement, with, of course, a slight reservation 
in behalf of the magnificence of Basil de Tres- 
ham. The match was a fitting one in every point 
of view; but, of course, no honor could be done, 
and nothing could be added to the stately lofti- 
ness of the house of Tresham, despite the much- 
to-be-regretted fact that its sole present repre- 
sentative was merely a blue, velvet-eyed, golden- 
haired young lady, whose affairs of the heart 
were in an unpleasantly complicated state. 

Under the heavy pressure of her guardian’s pre- 
sence, Laura felt her courage subsiding rapidly. 
What would he have said had he known with 
what an inward shrinking she received his gra- 
ciously proffered congratulations in their first 
private interview? What would he have said, 
had he known what an unlady-like impulse di- 
rected her, after the interview was over, to snub 
her dignified betrothed upon his arrival? What 
would he think if he knew that the lucky son of 
a “‘person in trade’’ carried her glove in his 
pocket, and monopolized her secret thoughts, to 
the great detriment of her affianced ? 

The new arrival patronized Robert Lindsay 
with great majesty, but not all tothe young man’s 
confusion. He was becoming used to some de- 
gree of patronage, and could bear it with the 
most undiminished cheerfulness.’ He had even 
told Blanche Charnley that he rather liked it, to 
that young lady’s intense amusement. Thus it 
may be easily seen, that the struggle going on 
was a very unequal one, Laura Tresham was 
easily influenced—Robert Lindsay scarcely to be 
influenced at all. During the two days of her 
guardian’s stay, her fair young ladyship’s pa- 
tience was tried beyond all bounds. Treherne’s 
eyes were gradually opening to a knowledge of 
the fact that his rival was more persevering than 
he had imagined. Circumstances, too, seemed to 
favor Rob Lindsay wondrously, in the face of his 
first want of success. He found himself una- 
voidably, ae it appeared, thrown into Lady 
Laura’s path. Perhaps diplomacy on Blanche’s 
part assisted him. Blanche Charnley was a 
thorough feminine'plotter, and worked with a 
will, 
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‘‘She shall not marry Geoffrey Treherne if 1; term of her summer visits. She had been at 
can help it,’’ she had said, desperately ; ‘‘ and} the Priory nearly three months, and, notwith- 
certainly she won’tif Robert Lindsay can help it.’’ § standing her grievances, the three months had 
seemed terribly short. No opportunity for the 
consummation of her plans presented itself to 
CHAPTER VIII. her for several days. But, at length, one eyen- 
So she managed to bring about interviews that ; ing, as she came out of her room to go down 
were absolutely unavoidable; so she forbore to} to dinner, the door of Robert Lindsay's room 
uphold her favorite, but let him uphold himself; } opened behind her, just as it had done on the 
so she privately inquired into the facts of his} evening of his arrival. On the impulse of the 
kindliness toward the little deformed daughter } moment she spoke to him. 
of the under-gardener, and, dropping a chance ‘«She wished to speak to him alone,” she said, 
word here and there, aroused Laura’s secret ; «It was necessary that she should see him alone, 
sympathy, and that most powerful of all femi-} pecause, what 'she was desirous of saying to him, 
nine feelings, curiosity. could not be said in the presence of others.” 
Then it was that Rob, for the first time, began Rob bowed composedly, but, nevertheless, 
to recognize a faint shadow of sadness in the soft, } with some surprise in his eyes. He would return 
girlish eyes he loved so well, and for whose} to the dining-room, after dinner, at any time 
sake he was doing such steadfast battle; and it } that would suit Lady Laura’s plans. to h 
appealed to his tenderness. A man with less Lady Laura’s desperation was more intense to he 
hearty strength of purpose would have long be-; than ever, and the embarrassed pink on her clusi 
fore abandoned a struggle in. which the odds} cheek burned intorose. Half an hour after din- - 
seemed so fearfully against him; but Rob Lind-} ner would do. This was all she had to say, and it is, 
say’s belief in the simple strength of faith and } there she left him; and he discovered that he to m 
endurance was a very powerful one.; Circum-} had taken his old stand again, unconsciously, you | 
stances had proved to him clearly that Laura } and was watching the sweep of her rich dinner- “7 
Tresham’s lover was even a far less successful } dress, just as he had done once before. said 
man than himself in the matter of having won And half an hour after the dinner was over, oe 
Laura Tresham’s heart. Was he sure that he} he sauntered back to the dining-room, and found dash 
had won Laura Tresham’s heart himself? Well, her young ladyship awaiting him, and pretend- color 
of late he had even dared sometimes to think } ing to read by the light of the chandelier. But to sa, 
so, and decidedly he was not sure that he had } the reading was such a poor little preténce, that, unju: 
not won it, which was really some cause for re-} in spite of her attempts to preserve a beautiful Sh 
joicing. Thus he did not despair. unconsciousness of the embarrassment of her waite 
But, after her guardian’s visit, Laura was ren- } position, she colored most transparently. At th 
dered desperate. She was not safe after all; she Rob took his stand complacently.. He was sligh 
was even more unsafe than she had ever been} rather curious to see how the matter would end; turns 
before; and thus, out of her desperation, there } but, notwithstanding the faint inkling he had of foldit 
grew a resolve almost as desperate as her first } its portent, he was not much diseomposed. He was looke 
one. She would speak to Mr. Lindsay openly ; } not the man to be discomposed by a pretty girl; lant, 
she would force him to defend himself; she } and Lady Laura Tresham had never looked so is 
would tell him that his absurd persistence was} pretty, so innocent, and so girlish, as she did 
worse than hopeless, and then, if this did not} just at the moment she closed her book, with the 
result in his being utterly defeated, she would } flicker of embarrassed light in her eyes. 
return to London. That would end the matter, Rob was quite conscious of her embarrassment, 
surely. But she did not acknowledge to herself, } and very conscious indeed of the prettiness and 
even in her most secret thoughts, that London} girlish timidity of manner. Perhaps he had 
was her last, her very last resource, and that} never admired Laura Tresham so much as he did 
London, even though presenting itself as a haven } that instant; and decidedly he had never felt so 
of refuge from this too courageous lover, loomed }.steady in his determination to do honest battle 
up before her reluctant mental vision with bitter } for her sweet sake. 
gloom. It was at least five minutes before Lady Laura 
Northumberland had been so pleasant, she said, } summoned a sufficient amount of courage to allow © 
inwardly ; and it was because Northumberland } of her broaching the subject of her grievance, 
had been so pleasant that she was so unwilling} and when the courage was summoned, and the 
to leave it, But then she must go some day, subject broached, it’ was done with some slight 
and already she had far outstayed the usual, degree of tameness. She scarcely knew what 
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she said as a beginning; but she was quite con- 
scious that it was very weakly said, and that her 
knowledge of her weakness burned even her 
white forehead like fire.’ Altogether, her appeal 
was something like a sudden little burst of feel- 
ing, half like a small denunciation, half like a 
reluctant reproach; and it ended by accusing 
Robert Lindsay of being unjust and unkind. 

«You made me appear absurd before,’’ she 
gaid, ‘and you are making me appear absurd 
again; worse still, you are forcing me to make 
myself appear absurd.”’ 

“In whose eyes?”’ repeated Rob, just as he 
had done before. ‘Don’t say in mine, Lady 
Laura.”’ 

She scarcely deigned to look at him. By the 
repetition of her grievances she had almost 
managed to make herself angry, and she felt it 
to her advantage to add as much fuel as possible 
toher wrath, lest it might come to a weak con- 
clusion. 

“Tt is ridiculous,” she said, again. ‘‘ You know 
itis, Mr. Lindsay. And if your intention was 
tomake me feel wretched and uncomfortable, 
you have certainly been successful.” 

“did not intend to make you uncomfortable,’’ 
said Rob. 


“If—if I were not—engaged,”’ with a little 
dash at the last word, and a great dash of new 


color, ‘‘ you know that: you—that I I mean 
to say—you know that you are treating me very 
unjustly, Mr. Lindsay.”’ 

She stopped here, petulant and excited, and 
waited for his reply, without looking at him. 
At this juncture Rob rose from his seat, and, 
slightly to her wonder, took two or three abrupt 
turns across the room. Then he came back, and 
folding his arms on the high back of his chair, 
looked down at her bright, bent head, and petu- 
lant, fair face. z 

“Why, Lady Laura?’’ he asked. 

Now this was really trying; and not only try- 
ing, but confusing. Necessarily the two or three 
abrupt turns across the room had taken some 
short time, and necessarily this lapse of time, 
short as it was, had wholly unprepared Lady 
Laura for this composed inquiry. . In her sur- 
prise and embarrassment she forgot herself, and 
looked up at him, and thus became more con- 
fused than ever. 

“Treally don’t understand you, Mr. Lindsay,” 
she said. 

“Then I can easily make myself understood, 
I suppose?’ answered Rob, cheerfully, ‘by 
speaking more plainly. Why is it absurd that I 
should love you? Why isit absurd that I should 
Wish to tell you so? Why is it absurd that I 


should wish to win you as Geoffrey Treherne did? 
That is what I mean.” 

Frank and fearless as he always was, and as 
she had always known him to be, this was more 
than she had expected. She had never thought 
he would dare so far as this at least, and the 
sudden knowledge that the worst had come to 
the worst, indeed, was such a shock to her that 
she felt powerless, and lost even the atom of 
self-possession of which she might perhaps have 
boasted a few minutes before. And, apart from 
this, having admired him a little in secret, and 
having been so often conquered by his fearless- 
ness in their battles, there was something al- 
most touching in the fact of this fearlessness 
asserting itself so strongly. And since she was 
thus touched for the moment, there was no help 
for her, for, be she as proud as she may, when & 
woman is touched, indeed, she is weaker than 
even her worst enemies may fancy. She looked 
up at him once, and faltered; she looked up at 
him again, and felt his strength; she looked a 
third time, and acknowledged her own weak- 
ness, and, remembering nothing but this weak- 
ness, got up from her chair, hurriedly, and broke 
down into a pretty, sudden appeal that was won- 
derfully unexpected even to him. 

«You ought not to say such things to me,” 
she said, desperately. ‘‘ You must know it is 
wrong, and—and cruel. Ah, Mr. Lindsay! why 
won’t you have pity on me, and be reasonable ?”’ 

From his place behind the chair, upon whose 
high back he leaned, Rob looked down at this 
fair; despairing enchantress, with a great deal of 
serenity of manner. He was not a Geoffrey Tre- 
herne, and his pride was not of the Treherne 
order; inasmuch as it had more of self-respect, 
and less of self-sufficiency about it. Laura Tres- 
ham could not overpower him with her stately 
coldness. She had struggled against him with 
her utmost power ; she had called him awkward 
and presuming; she had sneered at him when 
she spoke of him to Blanche Charnley ; but she 
had never daunted him in the least, and, in 
spite of her sneers, she had not been able to re- 
sist him in the end; and here she was sitting 
alone with him, giving him, this big, underbred 
American, an interview, in spite of herself, and 
feeling fully conscious that she was getting the 
worst of the combat. 

Rob was cheerful, composed, serene, good- 
humored to everything; and with his serenity, 
he baffled her once more, and scattered her self- 





{ possession, and her self-possessed plans to the 


winds. 
*‘ Reasonable!” he echoed, when she had 


finished speaking. ‘‘AmI unreasonable, Lady 
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Laura? Is it unreasonable that I should love 
you, and that loving you I should have deter- 
mined to win you, if I might, in spite of the 
world, in spite of Col. Treherne, in spite of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror, who, it appears, has stood 
between me and my man’s right to say to you, 
like an honorable gentleman, ‘ Laura, I love you. 
Give me the blessed right to call you wife.’ ” 

She turned upon him, actually feeling pale, 
notwithstanding her poor little pretence of anger. 

**You are going too far,” she cried, more des- 
perately than ever. ‘TI cannot listen te you—I 
will not listen to you. I asked you to have pity 
on me, and you have no pity. I will not appeal 
to you again. You are unjust, and unkind, 
and wicked!’ And she hid her face in her 
hands. 

There was a short silence, not without its sting 
of bitterness to Rob, just the momentary sting 
he had felt so often before—a sting bitter enough, 
though it passed away. 

“‘ Ah, Laura !’’ he said, at length, almost sadly 
it seemed. ‘I cannot even ask you to forgive 
me; for what is there to forgive, and how can I 
regret that I have loved you? You are not Lord 
Tresham’s daughter to me—you are only & wo- 
man ; the woman [ love with all my soul, and all 


my strength; and since I am a man, I have not 
feared your stately pride, for, by my life, if love, 
and patient faith, and man’s honor, can win & 
woman, I will win you yet, in spite of ten Wil- 


liam the Conquerors. If you had loved Geoffrey 
Treherne, or if, without having won your lve, 
he could make you happier than I could, I would 
lay my love at your feet, and leave you here with 
him, and go back to America to-morrow. But 
you do not love him, and, in your secret heart, 
you dread the marriage ; and if I can save you 
from it, I will not give you up. I will not—I 
will not, by my faith.” 

Laura started from her seat again, white with 





wrath and agitation, and the two faced each 
other as they had never done before—their gud. 
den mood a new one. 

Rob stood up too, no longer Jeaning upon the 
chair, but erect, and with his arms folded, hig 
careless good-humor overruled by something in- 
finitely deeper and more worthy—the something 
innately natural to the man, but a something he 
did not show every day. 

«¢ How dare you!’’ Laura flashed out. “How 
dare you say I do not love Col. Treherne? What 
right have you to presume to say so? You are 
insolent, indeed, sir.’’ 

Rob came nearer to her, with an odd, repressed 
fire in his steady, handsome eyes. 

« Laura‘!’’ he said, with almost singular steadi- 
ness, ‘‘ Say that you love him, and I will leave 
you now.” 

She opened her lips, looked at him, and 
stopped. She thought of Geoffrey Treherne, and 
his half-measured love; she thought of Lady 
Laura Treherne in the future, and turned paler 
than before. Rob Lindsay had conquered her 
again. But her anger and wounded pride came 
te her aid, and helped her, and she turned away, 
haughtily. 

‘¢T shall not say so,” she said. ‘I shall not 
reply to a question so insolent. Your presump- 
tion is unpardonable!’ And, having said this, 
she swept by, and left him standing in the mid- 
dle of the room alone. 

Then she went to her chamber, and wrotea 
letter to her guardian. 

“T am going back to London with Mr. Jer- 
nyngham, when he returns,” she said to Blanche, 
who found her in the middle of it. ‘I must go 
back, some time, you know, and I think I had 
better go now.” 

Nor could all Blanche’s entreaties change the 
Lady Laura’s determination. 

(T0 BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY WILLIAM BRUNTON. 


Come, heart of mine, let’s talk together, 
About love’s labor lost 

About the change in Summer weather, 
To Winter’s snows aud frost. 

The light and warmth are gone away, 
Have set in darkling night; 

And so thine eyes lament the day, 
And weep for faded light! 


Well, well, good heart, remember fondness, 
Devotion, love, and truth, 

In nature have a far heyondness, 
A slow, uncertain youth ; 





And this fair planet, beaming bright, 
That rose and could not stay, 

Was but the moon to love’s young night, 
Preparing for the day. 


So trust thee yet that thy pure yearning, 
Shall find its final good, 

And sun shall come whose constant burnin 
Will rest on field and wood ; 

And thou shalt joy that poorer things 
Did fade and fall away, 

That perfect orb, on golden wings, 
Might bring eternal day! 
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ELISE. 


BY MRS. R. HARDING DAVI8, AUTHOR OF “MARGRET HOWTH.” 


Wuy the original planners of the town of Graf 
should have crowded it down into the narrow V, 
formed by the river and the creek, only their 
witless ghosts can divine, On the other side of 
both the broad, glittering streams, stretch miles 
of level meadow still unoccupied; and on the 
high mountainous ledges, back of the town, are 
plateaus, which would furnish commanding sites 
for the noblest dwellings. But in the century 
and a half which has passed over the old town, 
it has not made one step forward, but lies be- 
tween the waters, motionless, while the low-built 
houses grow and gather over it, like barnacles 
on the hull of a wreck. 

We were so used to crowding that when Poyntz 
& Sons, after they had finished their huge gran- 
aries, capped them with miniature dwelling- 
houses, nobody was surprised. The effect was 
not bad. The granaries were built against a 
bank some fifty feet in height, at the side of the 
creek; so that, while their wide doors, about 
which floated a swarm of rafts and skiffs, opened 
on the water, their flat roofs were level with the 
upper street. The little three-roomed dwellings 
edged this street, and, instead of gardens or 
yards, at the back, rejoiced in a great sweep of 
graveled roof. With such disadvantages, only 
the poorest class of renters could be expected to 
occupy them. It was greatly to Jenny’ssurprise, 
therefore, when, from our piazza, we saw a gen- 
tleman going in and out of the lower of them, 
day after day. 

“Indisputably a gentleman,”’ Jenny said, ‘‘ and 
aforeigner. There he is now, looking at our 
bed of pansies. In the white-linen suit. Do 
you see ?”” 

We all came to see. In a town as secluded as 
Graf we give to human nature in our neighbors 
the study and time which in cities are diffused 
over the worlds of art, music, books, or politics. 
Ido not know that the effect upon ourselves is a 
whit less kindly or softening. Our neighbor, in 
this instance, had a fine face, and unmistakably 
gentle bearing. We soon grew familiar with 
both, as in his morning and evening walks, he 
uever failed to stop at the garden-fence, to look 
at the flowers, ‘which he thoroughly under- 
stands,’ Jenny decided, ‘ He never fails to see 
the rare or best specimens.” The walks seemed 
undertaken with no other object than simply to 





pass the time. When he returned, the door of 
the little brick house was shut, and there was no 
further sign that it was inhabited. One day, 
however, he appeared with a woman leaning on 
his arm; (one did not say, at first sight, a lady) 
@ sallow, square-shouldered, homely woman, 
whose cheap, muslin dress hung with an odd 
kind of grace about her. Sheshowed white teeth 
when she smiled, and she smiled very often, with 
@ curious change of expression, looking gayly up 
into her husband’s face, and seeing nothing ap- 
parenly of the street, or passers-by. Two chil- 
dren toddled alongside, dressed in coats made 
out of an old shawl, muffled and swathed, indeed, 
in such a strange fashion, that Jenny waxed in- 
dignant, glancing at her own belaced and em- 
broidered baby, protesting that one could not 
tell whether they were boys or girls. 

“They are girls,” said Matthias, who had just 
come into the garden. Matthias was a red -headed 
Scotch lad, employed as shipping clerk in the 
granaries. My mother often found him useful, 
in the matter of business errands. A house full 
of women needs an outside official of that kind. 

‘«Who are they, Matthias?’ demanded Jenny. 
‘«What do you know of them?” 

“I take my meals with them,’”’ said Matthias, 
sententiously. ‘‘The madame furnishes dinner 
and supper to four of us. Sends it down through 
a trap-door in the roof—generally hot, but run- 
ning a good deal to soup. Madame is teaching 
Latin to Gross in the evening. He says she is a 


better teacher than the professor in the college, - 


and he pays her but half-price.” 

“They are Italians, then ?’’ 

‘*No, French. Le Maistre, or some such name, 
from Jamaica. Madame has hired a piano, and 
Gross has found her two pupils.” 

** And monsieur, what of him ?’”’ 

“Oh, he is her husband! He cannot speak 
a word of English,” with ineffable contempt. 

‘* You are talking of Le Maistre,’’ said Leonard, 
who came up at the moment. ‘Ido not know 
when I have had such sympathy for any man. 
A gentleman, as you see; thoroughly cultured; 
lost his estates; came to the United States to 
pick up gold from the streets. With every quali- 
fication for a high place in society, here he is, 
utterly useless—a mere wreck upon the shore.’’ 

‘* His wife has landed on the shore on her feet, 
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it appears,’’ said Jenny, dryly. ‘‘ Who does her 
washing for her, Matthias ?”’ 

‘“‘ Herself. They keep no servant.” 

‘‘ Why, those white-linen suits of his are ex- 
quisite. Would that my collars could find such 
a gloss! Changed, too, twice a day.” 

‘¢ Your eyes let nothing escape!” said Leonard, 
with annoyance. 

‘‘T am going to call on Madame, to-morrow. 
Very probably I shall become one of her pupils. 
I am growing rusty as to the piano, said Jenny.” 

All of which plans Jenny carried into effect, 
with her accustomed promptness. I do not be- 
lieve Madame, as we all began to call her, im- 
proved either Jenny’s touch or time on the piano. 
Jenny was undoubtedly the better musician of 
the two. But she was so indefatigable !—her 
gool humor so indomitable! The two stupid 
pupils, whom Gross had found, children of the 
‘‘boss’’ at the mill, who came tempted by the 
quarter price, drummed and banged away, hour 
after hour, and left her smiling and gay as when 
they began. 

‘* Madame is going to take pupils in dancing,” 
said Jenny, one day. ‘Some other children 
from the mill.’’ 

** But this is too:-much!”’ cried Leonard, in- 
“Consider her husband’s feelings. 


dignantly. 
Why, Le Maistre is noble, and of a very different 
stock, I assure you, from these petty counts who 
come over in shoals to New York.” 

««Let her teach the whole mill to dance, if she 


can,” Jenny said, with a shrug. ‘ Better that 
than to starve.” 

“Is it really so bad as that?’ lowering his 
voice. 

‘Tt could not well be worse. Half of what 
she makes always goes to her father and sister 
in Philadelphia.” 

Leonard put his hand in his pocket, changing 
‘color. 

“Jenny?” 

‘““No! Certainly not !’’ nodding her nead, em- 
“phatically. ‘I dare not hint such athing. You 
do not know Madame.” 

Assuredly, never by look or word did the Le 
Maistres betray any consciousness that they were 
not living in the purple with Dives, though the 
good woman’s face might be hunger-bitten as 
that of Lazarus. They alwayscame to our music 
or chess parties, or to Jenny’s Wednesday even- 
-ings, M. le Maistre’s dark face radiant above 
his ancient, faded uniform, and his wife, in her 

. erisp, cheap muslin, and a red rose in her breast, 
gay and easy as though robed like a princess. 

She had her evenings too. 

" «You have not made to me the honor of a 





visit, in my salon?” she would say to every new 
acquaintance. ‘But it shall be, n’est-ce pas? 
On the Saturdays, as it is said, ‘ after tea.’” 

I can remember nothing more ludicrous than 
the bewilderment of one village aristocrat after 
another at being ushered into the salon, and 
finding it to be the whitewashed ten-by-twelve 
lower room of the granary buildings, carpetless, 
furnished only by a dozen cane-seated chairs, a 
hired piano, and an exquisite ivory miniature, 
hung over the chimney-piece, on the back of 
which was enameled a ducal coat of arms, and 
which had the faded red ribbon and cross of the 
Legion of Honor twisted about the nail. The 
spasmodic jerks, too, with which the portly mill- 
owners and their wives, seated in a row, on the 
Windsor chairs, endeavored to ‘“ make talk ;” 
their precipitate falls into stolid silence ; the con- 
fusion of face with which, when the supreme mo- 
ment had arrived, the time for refreshments, 
they received a glass of sugared water and crack- 
ers, handed about on a soup-plate. To see the 
puzzled solemnity with which they watched M. 
le Maistre dispense their viands, with a cordial 
grace, quite unaware, apparently, that they were 
neither entrements of Soyer, nor sherbet from 
Bagdad! Generally, before the feast was over, 
their perplexity had given place to a saturnine 
contempt. That there were in the world any 
idiots that could be generously gay and abjectly 
poor at the same time, could only be excused by 
the fact that they were French. But that any 
man or woman could consider themselves on 3 
level with good society in Graf, who lived on 
bare floors, and whose stock in crockery con- 
sisted of half a dozen soup-plates, was an ano- 
maly in human nature, which Graf resented as 
impious, 

The Le Maistres saw nothing of all this, how- 
ever. They had certainly been born into the 
world with the fancy that they had been there 
before, for they met everybody, peer or peasant, 
grocer, butcher, baker, or the dog on the street, 
as an old, scarcely-forgotten friend. If they 
jarred against vulgarity, or met with coarse re- 
buffs, they never betrayed a consciousness of it. 

““My pupils do begin to know the scale!” 
Madame cried joyfully to me, one evening, as I 
found them seated on a bench on the graveled 
roof of the granary, turning rapidly to her hus- 
band, as usual, to translate her words, though 
he always smiled and listened deferentially to 
the English, his face changing with every ex- 
pression of hers. ‘My little Elise will be s0 
happy to note their progress. Elise, Mademois- 
elle Besancon, my sister, Madame. Have I not 
told you that she comes to-morrow?” 
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« Et M. Besancon,”’ added M. le Maistre, eager 
to bear his part when it was possible. ‘He 
comes also, Madame. We have a house to-mor- 
row of joy !” 

« Ma petite Elise,” continued Madame le Mais- 
tre, “ will be charmed with this stream—creek, 
youcall it? And the mountains! Ah-h !’’ clasp- 
ing her hands as she looked up at the dark sha- 
dow of the peak against the red sky. Her eyes 
were full of tears; she turned them quickly on 
her husband. I understood then that the lights 
and shadows in these waters and hills had been a 
real solace to these people in their extremity. 
In Graf we rated them as mill-power and timber- 
land. 

« Mademoiselle Besancon,”’ I said, *‘ will assist 
you with your pupils ?” 

For the first time I saw Madame’s face lose its 
gay, sweet smile. She colored proudly. 

« Non, Madame,” she said, gravely. ‘You 
My sister is demoiselle. Ce’ st impos- 


nistake. 
sible.” 
The Besancons arrived the next day. That 
evening the old gentleman made his first visit to 
us with his son-in-law, and, after that, eight 
o'clock always found him seated on the piazza. 
I fancy he saw the salon with the same eyes as 


the Graf magnates, and cared little for creeks or 
mountains. He was'a round, pursy little man, 
always dressed in mulberry color, with an as- 
sertant pair of gold eye-glasses astride of his flat 
nose. His white hair, that hung in afringe about 
his bald head, had an effect of having grown 
old too early, and left the rest of his body be- 
hind. 

“Madame,” he whispered, confidentially, on 
his first visit. ‘‘ These changes tear my soul! 
Ilad you but seen Madame le Maistre in her cha- 
teu! Andnow! Her hands They are the 
hands of a servant! Have you considered the 
robes of her infants? They are execrab-ble! 
My daughter and Monsieur,le Maistre are young; 
they are indifferent to these things. But I have 
nostrength to bear them. I have the sensibility 
—ah, too much!’’ laying his hand upon his 
breast. 

No one was especially impressed by the old 
gentleman’s pathos except Matthias, who listened 
with grave compassion, and presently proposed 
tothe sufferer a game of cards. Matthias was 
now junior partner of the firm, and his evenings 
were unemployed. The gamé of cards estab- 
lished itself, therefore, as a fixed ‘Habit every 
night. It was curious to see the credulity and 
sympathy with which the dry, reticent Scotch- 
man, who was as niggardly in expressing his 
own emotions as he was in spending his pennies, 





accepted the unceasing outpour of the French- 
man’s confidences. I remembered the old alli- 
ance between their nations, and understood that 
certain antagonism which had made one a ne- 
cessity for the other. 

Mademoiselle Besancon never caine even to 
our house unguarded by her sister She was a 
short, plump girl, of about twenty-four, a soft, 
fair likeness of Madame, and made a not un- 
pleasing picture as she sat in the corner, shy 
and siient, blushing when spoken to suddenly. 
The Graf young ladies, half a dozen years her 
juniors, who had been managing their own love 
affairs since babyhood, invited her to their par- 
ties, and stood dumb with amazement when she 
came chaperoned by both sister and father, who 
never left her side, often answered for her, and 
supplied her with opinions. 

‘Ts she then an imbecile?” cried our emanci- 
pated young ladies. 

One power at least she had, that of express- 
ing herself in music with grace and delicacy. 
One after another of the girls begged to become 
her pupils. But Elise, in her quiet, soft way, 
gave the same answer as her sister, 

“Tt is impossible. I am not married. I!” 

I was glad to perceive that the white, pink- 
palmed hands grew rough and hard by degrees. 
At least her high prerogative as demoiselle did 
not hinder her from carrying some of her sis- 
ter’s heavy burdens at home. Her father found 
his prerogative of age an equally safe basis. 
Leonard, full of an American’s compassion for 
an idle man dependant on a woman, proposed a 
clerkship in the granaries—a traveling agency 
in the South. But M. Besancon lifted his mul- 
berry-colored shoulders, and let fall the des- 
pondent corners of his mouth. 

‘‘Ah, my best friend! I am sixty! 
been free from servitude all my life. 
is too stiff to learn the yoke!” 

One evening a reason for this contented pov- 
erty came out. We were all gathered on tae 
piazza, watching the children chasing each other 
over the grass. The twilight was cool, after a 
sultry day, and the air full of the scents of late 
roses and the honeysuckle. 

“It is always charming chez vous,’’ M. Besan- 
con said to Leonard, sniffing the air in his ex- 
panded nostrils. ‘The gravel roof with my 
daughter wearies me into the grave. When my 
little Elise is married, I will fly to her—of that 
you may be sure.” 

Matthias, who was nailing a vine to the wall, 
stopped short, hammer in hand. Surprised 
glances passed from one to another. Jenny ex- 
claimed, in her impetuous way, ‘I did not know 
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that Mademoiselle Besancon——’’ And then 
checked herself. 

‘Was fianced? Butcertainly,’’ he continued, 
calmly. ‘I could not so neglect my child as to 
leave her future unassured.” 

Meanwhile Elise, who ordinarily blushed at a 
look, sat placid and unmoved, as though the dis- 
cussion had been on the purchase of new gloves 
for her. 

«¢ My sister,’’ said Madame, gently, ‘‘ has been 
long betrothed to the cousin of M. le Maistre. 
It is a family arrangement, They have never 
seen each other.’’ Her face kindled, ‘It will 
be avery desirable alliance. Elise has no dot.” 

Mademoiselle Besancon shook her head smil- 
ing, with a gesture of her empty hands. 

«‘Qur customs are so different !’’ stammered 
Jenny. 

The rest were silent. But Matthias came up 
the steps, and stood in front of Madame le Mais- 
tre. His face had grown pale, which made his 
hair appear more firely red. 

««Then—then she does not love the man?’ he 
said, harshly. 

Madame glanced shrewdly up at him, and, 
with ready tact, fluttered over to her sister. 

‘Elise, suffer our friends to behold Auguste. 
La,la! Merci, mon enfin! Levoila, Madame!” 
placing in my hand the locket which mademoi- 
selle had taken from her neck. 

I glanced at it, and passed itto Jenny. Mat- 
thias, who usually was the most diffident of lads, 
took it from her, and stood gazing steadily at the 
dark, handsome face, his own changing into a 
more defiant ugliness. Yet the poor boy, in that 
moment, for the first time, asserted, his man- 
hood ; and to me, it appeared of a rare and ad- 
mirable quality. 

‘« My sister and M. le Maistre have been known 
to each other by reputation from childhood,” con- 
tinued Madame serenely to me, with a side glance 
on Matthias. ‘‘They have also exchanged let- 
ters.” 

Matthias at the moment crossed the piazza, to 
where Elise sat, meek and calm, her hands folded 
idly on her pale-blue muslin. I had never seen 
him address her before. He held out the minia- 
ture to her. 

‘‘He has a gallant face,” he said, in a grave, 
earnest way. ‘A soldier?” 

Elise bowed. 

“Noble, I think she said? With the—the 
education, doubtless, and manners that belong to 
that birth?” 

The poor fellow’s eyes were fixed on her face 
with a quiet despair pitiable to see. 

Mademoiselle Besancon was looking at him. 





tay 
The woman in her came to the surface—the re. 
serve of education was for once thrust aside, 
There was a curious trouble in her dark eyes. | 
fancied her firm chin trembled. “It may be as 
you say, monsieur. I do not know.” 

Matthias held out the locket to her. «I dig 
not know that your future was assured, as your 
father says, mademoiselle?’’ he said, passion- 
ately, quite regardless that we stood near him. 
‘Tm sure it is quite right—quite right! But | 
thought you were poor as I—that——- I am very 
sorry to have disturbed you. 

She did not take the locket, but, with her 
hands still folded, looked into his eyes, with the 
fright and wonder of a startled child, and some 
deeper meaning which I could not solve, 

“‘I did not mean to be rough, God knows,” 
said the poor lad, as her face grew paler. “I’m 
but an untaught fellow. Don’t think of it again, 
mademoiselle. It don’t matter.’’ 

He let the locket fall upon her lap, and turned 
hastily away. The next moment we saw him, 
his hands thrust deep into his pockets, going 
down to the granaries. 

‘He descends to his wheat and bran, le bon 
Matthern!”” said Madame, with a light laugh. 
Mademoiselle Besancon, I noticed, looked after 
him gravely. She did not touch the locket. It 
lay in her lap, until Madame slipped it into her 
own pocket, with a peremptory, 

“Go, my child, to your father! In the gar- 
den, below. He attends you with our friends.” 

‘¢ But,”’ I said, when we were left alone, “I 
cannot but ask, with the good Matthias—if she 
should not love the man ?”’ 

“Mon Dieu!” she cried. ‘‘Would you have 
an innocent girl love ® man until she was mar- 
ried to him? Respect—esteem. That is just; 
but more than that—it is not womanly, madame. 
I see your American girls. They run here, they 
run there, heartin hand. They throw it high or 
low, like a ball; in the mire, sometimes—what 
does it matter? In France, a maiden’s heart 
is guarded like a rose, until a place is found for 
it to bloom in safety. I did see my Louis but 
one week before marriage, and—J am not an un- 
loving wife, moi !’’ 

Her eyes were wet, as she turned them to me. 


je ” 


. Two weeks afterward Madame entered the 
library, where Jenny sat sewing. We saw that 
she was laboring under some strong emotion. 
Her eyes shone, and her cheeks burned. But 
she went through the usual cordial inquiries, 
down to the state of my dog’s leg, which was 
broken. Then, with her hands clasped, to keep 
them from trembling, she said, 
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“We go to leave you, good friends. Louis has 
received an appointment on the royal service at 


Paris. It will restore us to—to all we have lost. 
in a year or two he will regain his estates, as it 
js so assured to him by the government.”’ 

She scarcely seemed to hear our warm con- 
gratulations. 

“Trejoice! Ah,thatiscertain! But we will 
leave you behind us. In all my life I have 
known no such friends. There have been days,” 
lowering her voice to a whisper, “ when, if it 
had not been for your faces, I could have died. 
lt was heavy to bear !’’ 

Jenny threw her arms about her sobbing. ‘* We 
knew it, dear friend,’’ she cried. 

The next instant Madame burst into a gay 
laugh. 

“ But it will be so amusing to recount—look 
you! The gravel roof, and the hungry six of 
us, about the soup-plates full of—you call it 
mush? And the drole pupils!” 

«“ And Elise?” I asked, presently. 

“Ah! my father goes with us to New York, 
and thence to Martinique, where he will place 
Elise under the care of a friend, until her mar- 
riage is consummated. M. le Maistre meets her 
at Martinique.” 

In a week this queer little dwelling on top of 
the granaries was vacant, and its occupants 
dropped out of our lives as suddenly as they had 
entered them. Matthias went in and out, graver 
and dryer than before, but unchanged in all ePse. 
He seemed to have forgotten, or to have been 
unconscious of, his sudden outburst of passion 
and despair. 

“ Doubtless,’’ said Jenny, “¢ Mademoiselle Elise 
has forgotten both it and him, poorlad. Or, per- 
haps, she finds it ‘amusing to recount!’ The 
French are all inexplicable conundrums to me.”’ 
Jenny had not yet quite forgiven Madame for 
the sudden check to her own gush of sympathy. 

Thad a different opinion, securely founded on 
trifles, as a woman’s opinion usually is. Ma- 
dame had never thought it worth while, it is true, 
tu refer to the seene on the piazza; but, by a 
pitying smile, and an ocessional Le pauvre Mat- 
tern! But with Mademoiselle Elise it had been 
different. She had brought to me, the morning 
before they left, a book, with Matthias’ name in 
it, which, it appeared, he had loaned to her. 
She asked if I would return it to him. 

“T did not know. that Matthias had. been in- 
troducing you to our literature,” I said, smiling. 

“Ah, oui, Madame,” earnestly.. «*He was 
very kind. When I first came:’ ‘I have not seen 
him since he knew my father considered nie af- 
fanced. I fear it displeased him that I should 





carry the portrait of a man whom I had not ever 
seen? Think you? It seemed unwomanly to 
him—not modest ?”’ 

I made an evasive answer. The matter seemed 
to me too nearly one of life and death to these 
people to bear a meddling finger. 

“I have put in the book a little paper,’’ she 
said, with the same anxious gravity. ‘ You will 
look at it, madame ?”’ 

It was only a white card, with the painting on 
it of an unopened rose-bud, one from a bush of 
wild Scotch roses, of which Matthias was fond, 
and a bit of heather. 

«It is not a souvenir, you will perceive ; it has 
no meaning. Only he has been very kind to 
me. And I would say good-by. You will tell him 
so, madame? It is not according to French cus- 
tom that I do this,” smiling at last. ‘ But I 
shall follow your English custom for this time.” 

I gave the paper to Matthias, repeating her 
words, literally. He made no reply. But he 
nursed the poor little bush thereafter, as though 
it had been a live thing, dear to him. 

Winter came, and went, and we heard but sel- 
dom from’our old friends. Jenny was the idlest 
of correspondents. 

««No doubt the Le Maistres are content, hav- 
ing regained their lost place: and the poor old 
father rejoices in Elise, and her husband, and 
chateau,’’ she said, and so dismissed the matter 
from her mind. 

One day in June, however, I received a letter 
from a friend, then traveling through the West 
Indian Islands, which gave a different bearing 
to affairs. 

“‘T have heard, at last,” he wrote, “of your 
friends, for whom you bade me inquire. They 
arrived here last October, and became the guests 
of a certain Madame Du Ponte, to whose nephew 
Mademoiselle Besancon, it appears, was betroth- 
ed. Madame Du Ponte is one of the most infiu- 
ential landholders on the island, and young Le 
Maistre an admirable match for a penniless, and 
(in public opinion) unattractive girl. He came 
here to meet her from Mexico, where he has 
some appointment. He is reported to be clever, 
witty, and cultured as to mind; for the rest, a 
generous, well-bred fellow. In some way, how- 
ever, he failed to satisfy Mademoiselle Besan- 
con’s maiden fancy, for the marriage was delayed 
and delayed. So long delayed, indeed, that it 
became unpleasant for the young lady to remain 
longer an inmate of the house of his aunt, who 
was naturally chagrined at her nephew's inex- 
plicable want of success, M. Bisancon and his 
daughter, therefore, went over to Jamaica,dur- 
ing the winter, where young Le Maistre followed 
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them, and urged his suit, without success. He 
was, I learn, obliged to return home, but is to be 
back some time during the next month, July. I 
learn, too, a vague rumor of a severe illness of 
M. Besancon’s, which has been long continued, 
and is, it is feared, hopeless. But they have few 
friefids, or even acquaintances on the island.” 

‘She will marry him in July,” pronounced 
Jenny, authoritatively. ‘It is hardly to be sup- 
posed she would yield without some show of 
wooing, though the girl has as little mind of her 
own as is possible at her age.”’ 

It was to Jenny herself the next letter came. 
She came down with it to the library, unnatu- 
rally quiet, as she always was, when deeply agi- 
tated. 

“I have wronged Elise Besancon,” she said. 
*« Read this, Leonard. I cannot.’’ 

‘¢ T write in haste,”’ the letter ran, ‘ to tell you 
of a terrible event, which has shocked the whole 
is!and, and in which your friend, Mademoiselle 
Besancon has been the unfortunate actor. Her 
father, it appears, lay ill for weeks, at a little vil- 
lage on the coast, near Port Antonio, where the 
girl nursed him with the poorest appliances of 


comfort. They met with but rough treatment 


from the ignorant villagers, and they had, I fear, 


but little money to smooth their way. It was 
impossible to remove the old man to France, as 
his daughter desired. He died at last, one night, 
and the poor girl, being quite alone and friend- 
less, applied for leave to bury him the next 
morning, which was refused by the magistrate 
of the village—the dead man having been a Pro- 
testant. Perhaps money could have removed 
even this religious difficulty ; but Elise was al- 
most penniless—neither able to bribe the officials 
nor to convey her dead out of their sight. All day 
she sat in the miserable inn-chamber where he 
died, keeping watch, fearing that some indignity 
should be done to the body. It so happened that 
I and Jasper, who were making the tour of the 
island, arrived at Anona on this very day, and, 
remembering that we had heard of the Besan- 
cons in the neighborhood, determined to look 
them up, in order to report to you. If we had 
but acted on our first impulse, and gone on that 
night! We deferred our starting till the next 
day, however. On reaching the wretched vil- 


lage, we found it in a wild state of consternation } 


and alarm. The body of M. Besancon and his 
daughter had both disappeared’ in the night, as 
the natives and negroes alleged, by some super- 
natural means. 

‘«‘Jasper and I, of.course, went to work to 
solve the mystery, in some rational way. There 
was but one road through the mountains, by 





ice, 
which she could have gone, and that road we 
had just passed over. Her escape, therefore 
must have been by water. On inquiry we found 
there was a rocky island, uninhabited but by 
the sea-fowl, some four miles distant down the 
coast. 

‘A virogue was missing, we were told, from 
the wharf. We found the owner, a black boy, 
skulking out of sight, and, by dint of bribes and 
threats, made him confess that he had helped the 
young lady carry her father down to the boat at 
midnight, and had given her oars and a rough 
pine-box in which to bury him. More he was 
afraid todo. We set sail for the island at once, 
and reached it about one o’clock in the after- 
noon. It was but a low heap of rocks, over- 
grown with moss and stunted trees, the tide 
plashing up fretfully on every side. The day 
was dull and lowering, the wind wet with gusts 
of rain. The pirogue was anchored on the shore. 
As we landed, flocks of ill-omened birds rose 
with harsh, dissonant cry fromthe reeds. It had 
all the terrible, breathless effect of a nightmare; 
and when, after penetrating through the heavy 
under-brush, we found the girl sitting by a half- 
dug grave, beside which lay her dead ; the sight 
gave me a pang such as no personal grief of my 
own had ever made known tome. She appeared 
to be in a stupor with exhaustion of soul and 
body—watched us dully, without question, as we 
dug the grave, and reverentially laid the old 
mfn in his rough coffin. It was only when Jas- 
per, who had brought a French prayer-book, 
(Jasper is a thoughtful, tender-hearted fellow, 
as you know) began to read the service for the 
dead, that she began to ery in a womanish fash- 
ion, and the tears came at last. 

*« T must be brief with my story. We brought 
her back, that night, to Port Antonio, and placed 
her under the care of a kind Spanish lady, a 
friend of mine in the old fishing days. A week 
after, Madame Du Ponte arrived, and carried 
her away with her to Martinique, where, by this 
time M. le Maistre will have joined them, and, 
no doubt, will find her more easily won than be- 
fore. Weak and helpless as she is from physi- 
cal debility, and alone, she would be more than 
woman to resist a gallant young fellow, who, | 
believe, sincerely loves her.” 

In the chorus of exclamations and pity that 
followed, I looked only at Matthias, who had 
entered the room unnoticed, as Leonard began 
to read the letter, and had stood immovable 
until it was ended, the only silent listener. When 
the last word was heard, he turned quickly, and 
left the room. 

The next day Leonard announced, at dinner, 
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that Matthias had been summoned away, the 
evening before, on important business—had 
spent the night in arranging his books, and had 
started on the day-light train. 

“The most methodical fellow!’ he added. 
«Could leave his accounts at the busiest season, 
so clearly made out, that a boy could understand 
them. But what can the business be? I thought 
hehad no kinsfolk, and no friends but ourselves.”’ 

Jenny and I glanced at each other, but said 
nothing. 

Just a month from that day, Matthias’s red 
hair and grave, kindly face appeared, at the 
usual time, at the door, in the evening. 

“T have brought you back an old friend,’’ he 
said, quietly. 


How Madame le Maistre received the tidings 
of her sister’s misalliance, I do not know. But 
that was years ‘ago. 

I do know that, when the siege of Paris was 
raised, and a committee of prominent American 
merchants, who were in London at the time, 
hastened over to see what could be done for the 
relief of the ruined city, the chief among them 
was Matthias Lindsay. And I saw the letters 
which his wife received from her sister, Madame 
le Comtesse de Pessony, written, as it were, with 
tears in her eyes, demanding if she knew the 
value of her noble husband, not at home, but as 
& man among men, recounting the pride with 
which Louis had gathered her friends about him, 
to present to them his American brother. 

It was all very pleascnt. But I do not 





We looked up. Elise stood beside him, a little 
paler and thinner, but with that new smile in 
her eyes and on her lips, which only belongs to 
women who love and are beloved. 


believe Mrs. Lindsay learned anything new 
about her husband, or valued him one whit the 
more. 
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BY FRANCES HENR 


I sino thy songs, but thou art gone; 

Thou know’st not memory’s vital power; 
The lovely past is here once more, 

The pleasant chat, the glad, bright hour. 


"Tis o’er! "tis o’er! I shrink and writhe, 
Beneath stern duty’s iron hold, 

That bids me to the present turn, 
Burdened with miseries manifold. 


Who says it were best to have, 
Even one ray of dazzling light, 
Though all too soon our sun went down, 
And all the future gloomed to night. 


Thank God! for e’en the smallest joy 
That ever on my path hath shone; 
Thank God! for every loyal friend, 


Ss 





That aided when the storm was on. 


ONGS. 
LHITA SHEFFIELD. 


Mine is no cold and callous heart; 

My friendship is no feeble flame; 
Ready to seek, more quick to bare, 

And all more dark than when I came, 


No, When at God’s dread bar I stand 
And I my separate sins sha!! hear, 
Nor broken faith, nor friend betrayed, 
Will in the list ’gainst me appear. 


Old songs, sweet songs, I sing you o'er, 
And friend and foe before me stand; 

The brave, the noble, and the true, 
And malice, with her hidden hand. 


Avaunt! masked face, and sable heart ! 
Nor dare again, at God's dread shrine, 
To take the consecrated bread, 
To drink the consecrated wine. 
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IVE UP! 


BY MRS. HELEN A. MANVILLE. 


Never give up! or sit down in despair, 
Saying, “’Tis no use to try !” 

The clouds never lowered so darkly but there 
Would be sunshine and light by-and-by. 

Never give up! if you do you are lost 
Tu the mazes of sorrow’s long night. 

Keep your heart cheerful, whatever the cost, 
Keep your eyes looking the while for the light. 


Never give up! though fate dees her worst : 
Did you ever yet know of a day 

That the night did not herald with darkness at first, 
And the darkness did not roll away? 

Never give up! and you fight the good fight, 
Of you none shall say, “ He was lost!” 

Keep your eyes looking the while for the light, 
Keep your heart cheerful whatever the cost. 





HOW 


BY HELEN 


Lorriz SEABURY was an orphan and an heiress, 
and having passed her one-and-twentieth birth- 
day, had come into full possession of her com- 
fortable little property, amounting in all to one 
hundred thousand dollars. At first, Lottie, who 
had been for ten years at a boarding-school, with 
an allowance limited by her guardian to four 
hundred dollars a year, did not know what to do 
with her liberty and seven thousand per annum. 
Her guardian was an old bachelor, rather crusty, 
and not at all anxious to have the addition of a 
charming young lady to his sober establishment. 
Poor Lottie had no friends, except those formed 
among the girls at school, and no relations ex- 
cept a stray cousin or so, whom she hardly knew 
by name. One of her cousins, however, Roys- 
ton Crosby, Lottie remembered very well; he 
was about her own age, a handsome, careless 
lad, and had come to say ‘‘ good-by,”’ to her five 
years before, before starting for California to 
seek his fortune. They had played together as 
children, kad fought and scratched, kissed and 
made up; and then Roy had been sent to some 
great boarding-school, and Lottie had been in- 
carcerated in Madame Marceau’s seminary. So 
that, now, she was utterly alone. 

‘¢What am I todo? Where am [I to live, Mr. 
Fulham?” she asked her guardian, rather drearily. 

‘My dear,” he said, at last, slowly. ‘‘ You 
should travel, and see something of the world. 
I might find a lady of suitable age and position, 
who would be glad to act as chaperone and com- 
panion to you, in consideration of a liberal salary, 
and then you might please yourself as to your 
* future movements.”’ 

“The very thing!’ cried Lottie, with such 
sudden animation as to almost take old Fulham’s 
breath away. ‘I'll go to California, and hunt 
up Roy,” she had thought at once. 

So it was arranged; and after a few weeks a 
fat, kind-hearted old widow, Mrs. Worth Grame, 
had gladly undertaken the charge of the pretty 
young heiress. Her salary was to be five hun- 
dred dollars a year, and all her expenses paid, 
and Mrs, Worth naturally felt that she was in 
clover. 

Lottie was rather shy about proposing at once 


to go to California, so she concluded to spend ; 
the fall and winter in New York, and start for } 


the far West in early spring. 
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LOTTIE WAS DECEIVED. 


MAXWELL. 


A pleasant suit of rooms, rather high up, but 
cozy and bright, were engaged at the Clarendon, 
and there Miss Seabury and Mrs. Worth con- 
fortably established themselves. Lottie found suf- 
ficient amusement in the gay ©’. hts and sounds 
of New York, the matinees 2 ne Opera House 
and theatres, and the daily urive to the Park. 
She read novels by the dozen (dear privilege of 
an escaped school-girl!) banged her piano, ate 
bon-bons, and kept up her French by daily chats 
with a jolly, little Parisienne hair-dresser, who 
came to her every morning. 

From the window of her parlor Lottie could 
look across the street to the Everett House, and 
one day she was rather startled, as she sat rock- 
ing, and pretending to do some worsted-work, to 
see the barrels of an ivory opera-glass directed, 
apparently, full upon her. 

“« How very impertinent !”’ thought Lottie, and 
she moved out of sight, and then softly closed the 
inside blinds. She would not have been a wo- 
man if she had not peeped through the slats, to 
see whet sort of an animal had been surveying 
her through the lorguette. There he was at the 
window, smoking sure, and looking lazily into 
the street. He was handsome enough, and 
Lottie fancied there was something familiar in 
the cut of his face. Another day came, and 
again Lottie had to close her blinds, and be in- 
dignant. And one afternoon, as she followed Mrs. 
Worth into the carriage, there was the same 
young man almost at her elbow, and staring at 
her with all his eyes. F 

What was she to do? Tell Mrs. Worth? 
Change her rooms at the hotel? After all he 
had done nothing but look at her once or twice, 
and, perhaps, even, it was some other window at 
which the lorgnette had been directed. “T'll 
keep the blinds closed, and not think of it any 
more,’’ said Lottie to herself, and she really kept 
her resolution. 

The next Saturday there was to be a matinee 
at the Opera House—Nilsson was to sing in 
“Martha.” Of course, Lottie and Mrs. Worth 
did not miss such a treat. There was a great 
crowd, and in the struggle of getting out after 
the opera was over, Lottie became separated 
from her chaperon, 

‘‘ Perhaps you had better take my arm,” some 
one said suddenly at her ear. 
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HOW LOTTIE 


Lottie looked up angrily, and saw her neigh- 
bor of the Everett Ifouse. He was looking curi- 
ously at her, and seemed almost inclined to 
laugh. 

«“ What insolence !’’ muttered Lottie, and draw- 
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DECEIVED. 
seemed gay and cheerful to the young people. 
Lottie sat in her low rocking-chair, and pon- 
dered over what words she could use in offering 
to help her cousin. ‘Plain words are always 
the best,”’ she thought, and thus she commenced, 
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jag up her little figure with great dignity, she { «* Royston, I am troubled about you.” 


tried to wither him with a look. 


«Are you, Lot?. Why ?’’ said Roy, lazily al- 


«Jt is very unkind of you to refuse my arm,”’ { lowing a thin line of smoke to escape from his 


said the young man, tenderly. ‘As often as 
you have kissed me, too !”’ 

" «Je is mad!” thought Lottie, and now she 
was really frightened, and made a desperate effort 
to push through the crowd and rejoin Mrs. 
Vorth. 

“Stop, Lottie!’ and a detaining hand held 
her back. ‘* You surely have not forgotten your 
cousin, Royston Crosby ?” 

“Roy! is it really you?” exclaimed Lottie, 
joyfully, clasping her hand over his arm. 

“You don’t suppose I would be so ungentle- 
manly as to speak toa girl I didn’t know? Of 
course, I am Roy. I have been watching you 
for the past week, for I fancied you were Lottie 
Seabury ; and after you left the hotel to-day, T 
went and inquired for you by name, and then 
followed you here.”’ 

“Dear Roy, I am so glad tosee you. More glad. 
than I can say,’’ cried Lottie, enthusiastically. 

“Dear little Lottie!’ said Roy, affectionately 
sgeezing her hand with his arm. 

“When did you come from California?” asked 
Lottie. 

“Ten days ago.” 

“Did you make your fortune, Roy?” 

Roy shook his head mournfully. 

“Ah!” thought Lottie, ‘‘the poor boy is pro- 
bably as poor as when he went away. How for- 
tunate that I am so rich, for, of course, he can 
have all he wants of my money.”’ 

They were now in the open air. 
up into his face. 

“Royston, you must come and dine with us 
this evening,’ she said. ‘I have a great deal 
to talk to you about.” 

She spoke with the seriousness of advanced 
age, as if she was an elderly aunt lecturing a re- 
fractory young nephew. 

“Of course I'll come,” said Roy. 
like it immensely.” 

Mrs. Worth was found, panting with terror at 
the loss of her charge. Roy was duly presented 
to the good Indy, and the three went cozily home 
together. 

After dinner Roy lighted his segar, and seated 
himself on the wipdow-sil to smoke. It was a 
warm evening, late‘in October ; the window was 
open, and the lights and sounds of the great city 
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mouth. 

«« Are you in debt ?’’ asked Lottie, seriously. 

‘No, nothing to speak of.’ 

‘“‘ Did you leave any debts in California?”’ 

“‘No,”’ said Roy, looking curiously at the 
grave face of his pretty cousin. 

«‘And as you have only been here ten days, 
yon cannot owe much. But how do you expect 
to pay your bill at the Everett House ?”’ 

‘‘ How?” asked Roy. 

“Yes, how? You were always a careless, 
thoughtless boy. I feared you would not make 
your fortune in California. Royston, dear, you 
know you are too lazy to work in earnest.”’ 

“Very true!” 

«But then I am very rich, and have enongh 
for us both. You must frankly ask me for what 
you want.” 

‘*Oh, I see!”’ 
full at Lottie. 

‘‘Of course you would not mind asking me, 
your own, near cousin; and it distresses me to 
think that you are in poverty.” 

“You dear, little thing !’’ said Royston, lean- 
ing down from the window-sill, and attempting 
to kiss his own, near cousin. 

‘« Don’t be childish, Roy,” Lottie said, gravely, 
and motioning away the handsome face so near 
to hers. 

«Oh, yes! let me be childish,’ whispered Roy. 
“The old lady is asleep, and cousins always 
kiss!” 

‘«No, no!” said Lo‘tie, pushing him away, and 
feeling strangely fluttered and shy. 

But Roy would have his kiss ; and after he had 
taken one, he was not satisfied, and would not 
let Lottie go, till he had taken a dozen more. 

Mrs. Worth slept the sleep of the just, and did 
not even dream of the impassioned little scene 
being enacted before her. 

“Oh, Roy, how could you?” murmured Lot- 
tie, trembling all over, when at last he had re- 
leased her. 

“How could I help it?” said Roy, resuming 
his segar and his tranquillity. ‘You dear, gene- 
rous girl! So you mean to support me, eh? 
And pay my debts, if I have any ?” 

“Certainly,” said Lottie, who had recovered 
her self-possession, and spoke in a very businesé- 


said Roy, sitting up and looking 
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like tone. ‘‘ What could be more natural and 
proper, rich as I am, and your own near cousin, 
too?” 

«« First cousin, cnce removed,’’ said Royston, 
dreamily. ‘I'll be hanged if I ever remove a 
second time!” 

‘I think it will be best for you to just simply 
ask me for what you want,” said Lottie. 

*¢ Exactly.” 

«Or, if you preferred it, I could make you an 
allowance ?”’ 

“No. I'll ask you for what I want.” 

«* And, Royston, to-morrow you must get your 
bill at the hotel, and bring it to me, for, of 
course, it will be best for you to be here.” 

«All right, I will. Lottie, I feel very child- 
ish again !” 

«Don’t be so silly!’ said Lottie, jumping up, 
and running across the room to Mrs. Worth, 
waking up that vigilant matron. 

Royston said good-night soon after, and went 
away. He walked around Union Square many 
times that night, before he finally entered the 
hotel, and mounted to hisown room. And when 
there, he sat at his window, an hour or more, 
Jooking thoughtfully at a window opposite, in 
the Clarendon. 

The next day Lottie did not fail to remind her 
cousin of the hotel bill, and he laughingly 
brought it to her, and looked over her shoulder 
as she read it. 


Royston Crossy, 
To Everett Hovss, Dr. 
$40 00 
10 00 
10 00 


To ten day’s board, 
Segars, . 
Wine, 


Received Payment. 


‘« You see it isn’t paid,”’ said Royston. 

«< Of course not,’ said Lottie. 

«« 4 bottle of claret every day, you know, Lot- 
tie,’’ explained Royston, apologetically. 

‘Very well,’ said Lottie. ‘‘ Now I shall give 
you a blank check, which I have already signed, 
and you must fill it up yourself, taking all that 
you wish, Royston ; for, indeed, I have more than 
I can spend, and I should not like to think you 
were pinched.” 

Roy picked up her little hand, and kissed it. 
Ile took the check, and, later in the day, told 
Lottie that he had paid all his bills. 

The days lengthened into weeks, November 
passed, and Christmas was near at hand. Lottie 
had a pretty, little brougham, which she hired 
by the month; but it presented the most impos- 
ing appearance, and had quite the air of a pri- 
vate establishment. 





One afternoon, Mrs. Worth being indisposel, 
Lottie graciously invited Roy to drive with ker, 
first to Broadway, to do a little Christmas shop- 
ping, and then, afterward, to the Park. 

‘‘T am going to hang up her stocking,” whis- 
pered Lottie to Roy, ‘‘ and yours, and mine, too, 
Roy, dear, you must tell me what you would like, 
I shall, of course, give you something as a sur- 
prise; but I would like, also, that you would 
select something for yourself.” 

‘So I will,’ said Roy. ‘‘Indeed, I have al- 
ready made my selection, if I can only get it. 
I'll tell you about it, while we are driving in the 
Park. And, by the way, Lotiie, I have half 
made up my mind as to a Christmas present for 
you. You must give me your opinion of it.” 

‘“*No,”’ said Lottie, eagerly. ‘I'd rather not. 
I like to be surprised. Choose whatever you 
like for me, and give it to me Christmas-day ; or, 
better still, put it into my stocking, Christmas- 
eve, and I will promise not to look at it till the 
next morning.” 

“All right,” said Roy, with his usual easy 
acquiescence to whatever Lottie proposed. 

‘But, Roy, what will you have for your 
Christmas gift?’ asked Lottie, after they hal 
left the noise and bustle of Broadway, and were 
bowling up to the Park. 

‘« Well, the fact is, Lottie, I am afraid you wiil 
think I am asking too much.” 

“Absurd,” said Lottie. ‘If I can give it 
you, you may be sure I shall.”’ 

‘Well, Lottie, it’s—it’s you I want!’’ stam- 
mered Roy, with an appealing look. 

Lottie blushed to her very forehead. 

‘«Oh, Roy! do you mean it ?”’ she asked. 

“‘T should rather think I did,’ said Roy; 
‘and if you refuse, I shall have to go away from 
you, Lottie.” 

‘But 1 don’t refuse,’ cried Lottie, after a 
pause. ‘‘You may have me, and weleome. I 
have often thought how sensible it would be, an! 
should have offered myself, if it had only beea 
proper.” 

‘*No, would you?’’ said Roy, in great delight. 
“* How jolly it would have been to have had you 
propose tome! We are engaged now, aren’t we, 
Lottie, and I may be childish as often as I like?’ 

‘“‘Certainly not, while we are driving in the 
Park,” rebuked Lottie, for her rash cousin had 
Jeaned toward her, very much as if he wanted to 
take immediate advantage of his position. 

It was a happy drive altogether. The Park 
was gay and crowded, and when. they had left 
the animated scene, and drove home in the dusk 
of the early winter evening, these two children 
made sober plans for their future, or rather Lot- 
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tie made the sober plans, and Roy agreed to ; falteringly. 


‘‘But do you think we can af- 


everything, holding his cousin’s little hand in { ford it?” 


his, and admiring the pretty face and figure, so 
well set off by the velvet dress with sable trim- 
mings. 

Christmas-day came, and Lottie had so dressed 
her parlor with evergreen and holly, that it 
looked like a little arbor. Three long, rather 
limp stockings, dangled from the mantel-piece ; 
but Lottie studiously kept her eyes from that 
tempting neighborhood, till breakfast was over, 
and Royston had made his appearance. And 
then, with much ceremony, she handed Mrs. 
Worth a stocking which, from its size, could not 
possibly have belonged to any other member of 
the party; and then to Roy one, out of which 
were tumbling segar-cases, and slippers innu- 
merable. And at last, eagerly seizing her own, 
she dived inte the leg, and brought out, first a 
gift of Mrs. Worth, and then a little, blue vel- 
vet box, which, when opened, displayed a dia- 
mond of marvelous size and beauty. 

“Ah, Roy, how lovely !’’ she cried, trying the 
ring on the third finger of her left hand, and 
almiring the effect. Then diving the orna- 
mented hand again into the stocking, she drew 
f-rth nothing more than the photograph of a 
country house! 

“Tlow pretty!’ said Lottie, seeming, however, 





“Thad it a great bargain,” said Roy; “and, 
by the way, Lottie, I forgot to mention before, 
that 1 had a little money of my own.” 

«‘ And you were going to spend it all on me?” 
asked Lottie, tenderly. 

“No, not all,”’ said Roy, apparently suffering 
under some embarrassment. ‘The fact is, the 
house only cost thirty: “4 

«‘ Thirty dollars !”” 

«« Thirty thousand ; and I have twenty a year.”’ 

“Twenty dollars, Roy ?”’ 

«« Twenty thousand.” 

“‘A year!’ breathlessly. Then, with wide- 
open eyes, after a pause. “And did you make 
all that money in California ?”’ 

‘“*No, I did not make it,” explained Roy. 
“Uncle Job died, and left it to me.” 

Lottie’s face grew grave. 

‘““You have deceived me, Royston. You told 
me you were poor.”’ 

‘No, I did not, dearest. You deceived your- 
self. Why would you persist in believing me a 
pauper?” 

“‘T asked you plainly if you had made your 
fortune in California, and you shook your head 
so mournfully, I thought you must be poor.” 

‘You asked me if I had made my fortune, and 


alittle puzzled, as she looked at the picture. ‘It ; I naturally shook my head mournfully over the 
isa charming house; such nice, wide piazzas, incontrovertible fact that I had not madea cent ! 


and pleasant grounds. 
Mrs. Worth ?” 

“No, my dear,’’ said Mrs. Worth. 

“T gave it you, Lottie,’ said Roy, quietly. 
“It is the picture of a house I bought for your 
Christmas-gift. I think you will like it. Itisa 
nice little place on the Hudson.”’ 


§ 
5 


Did you give me this, ; If poor old uncle Job had not died, I might have 


lived on your charity after all, my darling. Let 


} that console you.” 

Before another month, Mr. and Mrs. Royston 
Crosby went off to Europe, on a wedding trip, 
and Mrs. Worth was permanently installed at 
the place on the Hudson, as housekeeper pleni- 

“Oh, thank you, Roy,’ said Lottie, rather ! potentiary, and chaperon extraordinary. 





HARRY LOVES ME! 


BY MRS. 


Over head the snow-clouds gather, 

In the gray December weather, 

But to-day I care not whether, 
Bent above me, 

Skies be blue, or storm inclining, 

In my heart the sun is shining, 

Darkest clouds, with rose-tints lining— 
Harry loves me! 

These three words are softly rmging 

In my ears, sweet promise bringing 

Of the time, when spring-birds singing, 
Up above me, 





. 
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And beneath me, blooming clover, 

I shall greet returning lover, 

And shall hear the story over— 
Harry loves me! 


Blow then winds, or gently murmur, 

Frowning skies, or Fortune’s humor, 

Cannot change the warm heart's summer, 
Nor can move me 

From the faith and trust, unchanging, 

That, where’er his feet are ranging, 

With love, knowing no estranging— 
Harry loves me! 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

More than a year had gone by since our last 
chapter. Gertrude Harrington had entered upon 
her new life, with all the freshness of youth and 
the ardor of an aspiring nature. She studied 
earnestly, and the superstructure of an excellent 
English education added accomplishments with 
wonderful rapidity. Naturally graceful and self- 
possessed, she soon became superbly elegant. 
All that nature had left undone, wealth and ap- 
plication had accomplished. She no longer felt 
herself strange in that sumptuous home, but the 
brightest part of its household. 

Even Jane Foster had relented toward her, in 
appearance at least; and devotion was never 
more perfect or unobtrusive than that which 
Foster bestowed upon her. Every wish, expressed 
or unexpressed, met with what seemed to her a 
magical fulfillment, from the wealthy aunt who 
doted on her. Thus pampered and uplifted, the 
girl flung off all thoughts of unhappiness, and 
plunged into her new life with such exquisite 
zest as a bird feels when it learns to fly. 

Mrs. Foster was a quiet, grave woman, who 
loved the cozy solitude of her own room, but was 
always ready to give her presence in society 
when it was necessary to the proper appearance 
of her niece. She was averse to excitement, and 
found her home pleasanter -since Gertrude had 
become its inmate—so much pleasanter that she 
preferred it to all other places. 

This lady was essentially » peaceful woman, 
almost weak where her affections were concerned. 
Like many another guardian or parent, she knew 
less of her step-son than the world at large ; 
and if she observed the devotion with which he 
regarded her niece, found no cause for interfer- 
ance in it. 

“It will amount to nothing,” she said. ‘Only 
Tufus is taken with her freshness and her beauty, 
hut their influence will wear off; and he will sink 
back into the old club life. Otherwise, it would 
be well that her heart was anchored before she 
came here.’’ 

Jane Foster had her calculations also, and, 
singular enough, for once, they drifted with the 
est of the family. ‘Let Ruf have his drowsy 
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flirtation out,” she said to herself. «It will 
amount to nothing. I almost wish it would, for 
then——” 

Whatever else Miss Jane Foster thought, was 
never given, even to the low voice in which the 
rest of her reverie was uttered ; but, instead of 
avoiding Gertrude, she became oppressively 
gracious, and sometimes even obtrusive in be- 
stowing her society on the girl. 

But the fashionable season opened with un- 
usual brilliancy that year, and, as both young 
ladies plunged into its vortex, but little time was 
left for domestic experiences. Gertrude was 
constantly thrown into society with Rufus Fos- 
ter, who was, in fact, the most desirable match 
of the season, as he had been for many a year 
before ; and to a young girl, in the first flush of 
success, the social elevation to which his wealth 
and indifference had lifted him, partook of the 
real greatness to which, at some future day, she 
had hoped to see Hart Webster exalted. 

Thus the season in New York opened to the 
Foster family. Matinees in the morning, calls at 
off-hours, drives in the afternoon, and parties, 
operas, or theatres at night, gave little time for 
thought, and none for real feeling, as the young 
girl drifted gayly out of her old life into the new. 

There was one person in the Foster mansion, 
of whom we have made no mention, but who had 
met with changes of circumstances quite as im- 
portamt as those which had befallen Gertrude 
Harrington. This was the girl who had hired her- 
self out as ladies’ maid to Mrs. Foster. Never 
was there a brighter, more obliging, or faithful 
little attendant than Sarah made. She was like 
a sunbeam inthe house. She had perfected her- 
self in the detail’s of her work with marvelous 
readiness, and adapted herself with such won- 
derful tact to the manners of her employer, that, 
in less than three months, she had lost all the 
rough provincialism of language that came with 
her from the country, and much of the brusque 
manner which had made her an object of Jane 
Foster’s irony. 

The girl was not always cheerful. At times 
she came down from her room in the morning, 
heavy-eyéd and languid, as if her sleep had been 
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broken ; but she made no complaint, and always } 
turned the subject off with a smile if her mis- 
tress asked if she was not well, 

After awhile there really was not so very much } 
difference between this girl and the young lady 
she was expected to serve. Both were observ- } 
ant, both well taught in New England schools. 
If Gertrude entered heart and soul into an ac- 
complishment, either in music or the languages, 
drawing, or deeper study, the spirit of imitation 
seized upon the girl Sarah. She listened with 
greedy ears, as the tutor gave his lessons, and 


murmured them over in soft whispers, as the } 
} 


; 
2 
§ 
2 
; 
$ 
‘ 


young lady repeated them. 

Sarah’s duties were not heavy, and, without 
any particular arrangement, she would take her 
work into the little room which adjoined Ger- 
trude’s boudoir, and gather up scraps of know- 
ledge while her fingers were busy. Gertrude 
observed this, and liked it. There was a sort cf } 
companionship in this mental theft that made 
her own studies pleasant. Now and then she } 
called the girl in to recite with her, and after- 
ward, when her time was so much taken up by 
the world, allowed Sarah to benefit by the tuition | 
of which she could but partially avail herself, 
and take the lessons that would otherwise have } 
been lost. 

This young girl had both genius and industry. 
She performed all her duties well; yet allowed 
no scrap of knowledge to escape the keen grasp 
of her intellect. At night, after the young ladies 
had left the house for some gay assembly, the ser- 


vants down stairs would hear the giving forth of } 
sweet sounds from Miss Harrington’s room, and 
wonder if the house was music haunted. The 
ladies’ maid was keen-eyed, tao, with regard to } 
what was going on in the house. In the morn- 
ing she was often called upon to carry flowers, 
githered from the. conservatory by Mr. Foster’s 
own hand, up to her young lady ; and when Ger- 
trude began io receive them with an eager smile, 
the maid would regard her with a strange, 
searching look ; and an expression of struggling 
regret and pleasure, would fill her splendid eyes { 
fora moment, then die out in mournful sad- 
hess, 

Did Gertrude think of Hart Webster in those 
days? Yes, at times his image came back to her 
vividly; but he had wounded her pride, and 
filled her life for weeks with bitter disappoint- 
ment. Why had he gone away, without seeing 
her; and after that, when she had deigned to re- 
proach him, why had he Jeft her letter unan 
swered for days and days, nor once alluded to 
his fault when he did write? She loved him. 
Yes, of course she did; but no man should trifle } 


4 
{ 
5 
rf 
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with her in that way. She could seem as indif- 
ferent as he really was. ‘ 

But the person who can for any length of time 
seem to be indifferent, will end in being the 


; thing they seem. Gertrude believed herself ne- 


glected, and this thought stung her in the midst 
of her brilliant success. While the whole world 
secmed at her feet, this man alone withheld the 
homage which she had begun to expect as her 
due. Thus the year wore on. 

Jane Foster understood all this, and smiled. 
For the first time in her life, she wished success 
to her brother’s desires. She saw clearly, long 
before the year was out, that the idea of making 


) this girl his wife had settled into a passionate 


desire. She knew him to bea quiet, cold-blooded, 


} crafty man, incapable of generous affection; but 


none the less did she long to see his victim 


; surely snared. 


One night, this was in the second winter, 
Sarah sat by the steel grate, in her young lady’s 
room, with both feet on the fender, and her 
chin resting in the palm of her hand. She was 
very thoughtful and serious just then; and while 
she gazed into the glowing masses of fire, a 


‘ strange longing was in her heart to go away, and 


once more breathe the pure atmosphere of her old 
home. ; 

All at once she started up, and looked at the 
tiny clock that chimed forth the hours on the 
white marble of the mantle-piece. It was nearly 
two o'clock. A carriage had driven swiftly up 
to the door, arid, after a slight bustle in the hall, 
Gertrude Harrington came in, filling the little 
room with the beauty of her presence. 

‘« Here, take this,’’ she cried, throwing off the 
fleecy snow of her opera-cloak, and revealing 
her superb neck and shoulders, just shaded with 
a mist of lace, ‘‘and tell me if I am loeking 
well to-night. Others say so, but I want an 
honest opinion for once—and you are honest, 
Sarah, I know that. Tell me, girl, and tell me 
truly, am I beautiful, really—truly beautiful?” 

Sarah bent her large eyes on that superb figure, 
clad in a sweeping, robe of the delicate ‘color 
which gleams in the heart of a tea-rose, and 
lifted them, almost sadly, to the splendid beauty 
of that queenly neck and face, which she dwelt 
upon until the haughty girl blushed crimson. 

‘‘ Yes,” she said, drawinga deep sigh. ‘You 
are wonderfully beautiful !”’ 

Gertrude turned, and, flinging back the rich 
folds of her train, surveyed herself in the mir- 
ror which reflected her from head to foot. 

She seemed pleased with the survey, for a 
light smile flashed over her face. 

“And yet!’ she exclaimed, with a stamp of 
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her foot on the carpet. ‘A person was there, I 
mean at the “party to-night, who had a crowd at 
her feet; a little creature, with eyes like peri- 
winkles, and the complexion of a baby. Every- 
body was raving over her because of her blonde 
hair—Mr. Foster and all.” 

‘*Blonde,” said Sarah, thoughtfully. ‘I 
suppose that means something yellow and 
bright?” 

‘“‘ Why, of course, hair full of sunshine, and 
lips like ripe cherries.” 

Here Gertrude bit her own red lips. 
is the way all the people talked of her. 
almost left alone more than once.” 

Tears absolutely broke into Gertrude’s eyes, 
and she flung herself into the easy-chair, that 
Sarah had occupied, with a reckless disregard of 
her dress, which sent its rosy billows of silk al- 
During a whole year she had 


* That 
I was 


most into the fire. 


found herself the novelty of the season, the idol } 


of every assembly ; and this approach of. another 
to her throne filled her with astonishment. 

«It could not have beén her beauty,”’ she said, 
shaking the tears from her lashes. ‘ But her 
neck was just one blaze of diamonds, that fell in 
drops down her bosom; wedding gifts from her 
husband, for whom she has just gone out of 
mourning. No girl, they tell me, can wear such 
jewels. Fortunate for me; isn’t, Sarah ?”’ added 
the excited youngcreature. ‘* Because I haven’t 
one in the world.” 

“They wouldn’t be of much use, when you go 
back to the country,” answered Sarah, with a 
suppressed sigh. 

“The country!’ Here Gertrude gave an- 
other glance at herself in the glass, and broke 
into a hysterical laugh. ‘‘Oh, yes! I look like 


men that ever breathed the breath of life, is 
waiting for you there.” 

‘Who told you this ?”’ 

‘‘T heard it in the country, anu 1 heard it 
here.” 

‘In the country? Where? You speak as if 
you knew the person.” 

‘*T have heard of him often; and I know that 
he loves you dearly.” 

«Yes, answered Gertrude, rising, with a 
haughty smile. ‘He has a most original way 
of expressing his love. If I had time to think of 
; him, it might break my heart.’ 

‘‘T think you intend to break his,” answered 
2 
$ 





Sarah; and quick, angry fire leaped into her 
eyes as she spoke. 

‘Sarah, you forget yourself.” 

‘* No, it is you who forget, and turn your back 
$ on the most noble destiny that ever was offered 
to a woman. Oh, Miss Harrington! think of 

what you are throwingaway! Think of the hap- 
piness, the honor of being that man’s wife. Com- 
pare him, if you can, with the people who sur- 
round you now—silken creatures, wrapped up 
{in selfishness, incapable of a grand or noble 
} thought; inheritors of wealth, they never would 
} have had the ability to gain ; men who will bow 
} low to your beauty now, and leave you to perish 

of neglect when it fades.”’ 
" « Sarah, are you crazy to speak in this way?” 

‘Not crazy, but troubled with a fear that his 

life will be made miserable, and yours worth- 
less.”’ 

“Why, girl, what is Hart Webster to you?” 

‘‘ Nothing.” 

This one word dropped from Sarah with an 
} accent of dull despair; all the animation went 


that—don’t I? Just imagine me sweeping across out from her face, her hands fell downward, and 


aunt Eunice’s sitting-room in this dress !’’ 

«But then, perhaps, you will be too happy for 
any thought of dresses,’’ said Sarah, gently. 

Gertrude’s face clouded heavily. 

“IT don’t know. It seems to me that I shall 
never be really happy again; one changes so.”’ 

«¢ But the people and places we have loved do 
not change.” 

««What do you mean, Sarah ?’’ questioned the 
girl, sharply. 

‘*Our old homes—yours and mine; for I come 
from the country, you know.” 

‘* Well, what then?” 

‘«« And I was just longing to go back again.” 

Gertrude gave an involuntary shudder. 

‘«« And I loathe the thought of it.” 

«Then it is not true?” 

« What is not true ?’’ 

‘« That one of the bravest, noblest, handsomest 


| 
| 


rf 
4 


she left. the room, closing the door softly after her. 


CUAPTER XXIV. 


Gertrupe Harrincton looked efter the girl, 


amazed. 
‘s What can she mean? What has come over 
her?” she exclaimed, impatiently looking around 


} Her opera- 


‘the room, which was in confusion. 


i cloak lay in a white heap on the floor, where she 


had dropped it; a withered bouquet, and a pair 
of crumpled gloves were scorching on the hearth. 

She had expected that Sarah would help her 
{ undress, and sat there in the shaded gas-light, 8 
glistening picture of helplessness; for, in those 


¢ 
few months, this hardy young creature from the 


red farm-house, had become so enervated, and 
} elegantly sensuous, that she found it a task to 
; unclasp her bracelets without help. 
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“Jt serves me rightly. I had no business to 
encourage her. She was hired for my maid, and 
sets up as a monitor. By-and-by she will refuse 
to put on my slippers, I dare say.”’ 

But these uneasy thoughts were soon driven 
out by the one predominating idea that had har- 
rassed Gertrude all the evening—this young lady 
with the blonde hair and lily complexion, to 
whom Rufus Foster had devoted himself with } 
such quiet assiduity. 

‘Was it done to torment me, I wonder, or did 
he really mean it? They tell me these young 
widows always have the advantage over girls, 
because they have all the experience and privi- 
leges of married women. Why, Miss Foster 
here, who has audacity enough for anything, 
and could outshine this woman in jewels, ten to 
one, if society permitted it, stands aside fur this 
new widow from Paris, and seems to enjoy the 
way she sweeps everything before her. She has 
told me, a hundred times, that her brother was 
fickle us the wind; hut what do I care? Am I 
not bound? Bound to what? A little white 
house, with green blinds, and a gilt plate on the 
door of a one-story wing, with Hart Webster, at- 
torney at law, blazing on it.”’ 





Here the girl sprang up from her seat, and } 


went sweeping round the room, like a leopard in 
its cage, biting her lips, and dashing back her 
train passionately, as she turned or entangled her 
feet in its silken waves. At last she rang the 
bell violently. 

Sarah answered it. Very still and pale, she 
cane into the room, and, picking up the opera- 
cloak, folded it neatly. Gertrude loosened some 
white roses from her hair, flung them on the 





dressing-table, and began to untangle the heavy 
braids, pulling them furiously now and then, as 
if the pain of this proceeding did her good. 
“Shall I.help you?” said the maid, approach- 
ing the table. $ 


where honor perishes, and true love is strangled 
to death. Go home to your good aunt. Trample 
all these things under foot. Take back the beauty 
which won him, because of its innocence. In 
that way lies happiness, honor—in the end, all 
that you pant for now.” 

Gertrude drew back in her chair, gathering 
the silken robe up to her bosom, as if it could 
conceal ail that was in the heart underneath. 
Then her voice broke forth. 

‘Retreat before this new woman! Give up 
the position I have won, and sneak away amid 
the derision of his sister, and the pity of his 
world? Go back to aunt Eunice? No! no! a 
thousand times no !’’ 

‘* But Hart Webster ?”’ 

‘If Hart Webster has one spark of pride, he 
will glory in the position I have won. In the 
homage of other men he will see a compliment 
to his choice. I do not resign him because | 
prefer this life to his. Why should I leave all 
this till he is ready and able to enter it him- 
self ?”’ 

‘* But it may be—it must be years before he 
can do that?” 

‘Well, why should those years be dragged out 
in the country? Am I not welcome here ?” 

‘« As birds are welcome to the upas tree,’’ an- 
swered the maid. 

‘* At any rate, I am my own mistress ; so leave 
me!’ 

Sarah bent her head, and left the room. A 
few minutes after, she had fallen upon her own 
bed, and was weeping passionately. ‘‘ It is for 
his sake—for his suke I do it; but, oh, this pain, 
this pain !’’ she exclaimed. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Taat night Miss Jane Foster was also sitting 
in full dress, before a waning fire, which Lois 


Gertrude dropped into her seat, and gave the ; had allowed to burn down, while she lay among 
braids a toss cver her shoulder, but vouchsafed } the cushions of a silken couch, with a rich 
no other answer. ; India shawl thrown over her. Without dis- 

Sarah’s hands trembled as she loosened the } tubing the girl, this young lady dropped into a 
shining strands, and dropped them in waves over ; chair, and fell to tapping the steel fender with 
those white shoulders. There was no trace of } the tip of her satin shoe, smiling blandly to her- 
; self, as if all the events of the evening had given 
her infinite satisfaction. 

«* The creature has lost her head at last. 


tears on her face, but rather a look of sublime 
When she had performed her task, 
loosened the robe, and removed the last shadow 
of lace from neck and arms, the girl fell upon has found the way to her vanity, if not her 


exaltation. 


Rufus 


heart. Jealous! I never saw anything like it. 
eloquent features quivered with emotion, pleaded } Fool! fool! not to see that Ruf is playing this 
with her, woman off fora purpose. I only wish that splen- 

“Oh, lady! Oh, Gertrude Harrington! for ; did fellow from the country could have seen her 
Heaven's sake! for his sake, be yourself again. } to-night, pale and trembling, because that silky 
Go home; flee from this new and most evil life, ; scamp revealed himself a little. And she does 


her knees before her mistress, and, while all her 
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not love him—that is the very best of it. Talk 
about jealousy being the offspring oflove. Why, 
it is the born child of vanity! Lois!” 

Here Miss Foster dragged away the India 
shawl, and shook her sleeping maid up from her 
nest among the cushions. 

“* Lois, I say!” 

The girl rubbed her eyes, and sat up dazed. 

‘““What! Is it you, marm ?” 

‘Yes, itis me. Wake up, and try to remem- 
ber if Steve has given you any letters.” 

“‘Oh, yes! marm, this morning. I—I forgot 
it,’ answered the girl, fumbling, sleepily, in her 
jacket, and drawing forth a letter, directed to 
Miss Gertrude Harrington, which she gave to 
her mistress. 

‘That will do. Now go to bed. Your help 
would be worth nothing in this state.” 

Lois, who was still half asleep, muttered a 
drowsy good-night, and left the room. Then Miss 
Foster broke open her friend’s letter, and read it. 

‘‘ Jealous, restless, suspicious, but still honor- 
able and chivalric. Now is my time.” 

With these words the young lady drew a little 
desk toward her, and began to write. This was 
her letter: 


“‘I write you, my dear Mr. Webster, from a 
high sense of duty, which impels me to save a sis- 
ter woman from deception and pain, at a sacrifice 
of reserve and feminine delicacy, which, I trust, 
you will appreciate rather than condemn. I 
truly hope that your attachment to my step-mo- 
ther’s niece is not so deeply seated in your heart 
that her unconscious treason to it will, in any 
material way, darken your future. But, even if 
that were the fact, I must write. Better that 
you should suffer keenly now than drag through 
lif2 with an unloving woman, whose desires are 
211 with another. 

‘¢ Miss Harrington, when you first saw her, was 
a young, beautiful—at least some think so—and 
unsophisticated girl, unformed, wildly ambitious, 
and ready to assume any engagement that would 
lift her out of that old red farm-house, and into 
the great world she panted to enjoy. Her tastes 
were simple then, and her aspirations very hum- 
ble, compared to the audacity of her ambition 
now. She is a creature of keen imagination and 
sensuous tastes by nature, and her residence in 
this house, the pet of a doating and Juxurious 
old lady, whose wealth is lavished upon her with- 
out stint, has developed and intensified these 
dangerous qualities, till such selfish gratification 
as wealth can purchase has become necessary to 
her existence. 

“« At first, no doubt, she was, as far as uch 





natures can be, honestly attached to you as the 
first really elegant young man who had foun) 
his way to her primative home. The ambition 
that consumes her now influenced her then ; but 
I say it with painful reluctance, the object is 
changed. This girl loves my brother Rufus, who 
is hopelessly infatuated with her. His suave 
elegance and sumptuous surroundings have un- 
dermined the little good faith that had found its 
way into her engagement with you ; and now the 
weak but proud girl is shackled with a tie that 
she has not the courage to break, and a love that 
has become a part of her luxurious existence, 
The idea of being a poor man’s wife becomes 
every day more repugnant to her. I can see it 
in the clouding of her countenance, whenever 
the conversation is directed that way; in the 
shrinking dread with which she receives your 
letters. To answer those letters seems a task 
that she delays and almost loathes. Forgive the 
last words; but they can alone express the truth 
I wish to convey. d 

‘‘T really believe that slie has more than once 
left the house when informed of your presence 
in the city, and made engagements that she 
knew would keep her from the embarrassment 
of meeting you. Meantime my brother has not 
lost his opportunities. This girl has been sur- 
rounded with everything that could charm her 
fancy or enervate her principles; not intention- 
ally, but because these elegances are essential 
to my step-mother’s own life, and seem naturally 
a part of hers. Rufus loves her as I never ex- 
pected to see him care for any human being but 
himself. I beg pardon! This may sound un- 
sisterly ; but he has never known a want; anc, 
in perpetual prosperity, selfishness roots itself 
with a firm hold. He loves her, and I am sure 
that she loves him. 

‘‘Have I said enough? It is not for me to 
point out the course you should take. A proud, 
honorable man will decide that for himself. I 
may have done wrong, and exposed myself to 
misconception in writing this. In truth, I ex- 
pect it, for the path of duty is full of thorns; 
and bitter condemnation would follow me were 
either my brother or the lady of his love to 
know that I had thus frankly appealed to you 
with the truth. 

“Understand me. I write of feelings that 
should be sacred, not of acts. There I have 
nothing to say. The thousand little proofs of 
love which are cenveyed by looks and gestures, 
would be intangible, and even indelicate in ex- 
pression ; still they convey the best proof in the 
world to one whom affection has placed on the 
watch. 
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Sposa 
“The pure and deep affection that I feel for } 
my only brother, far more than any sympathy | 
for this young lady, has impelled me to give you 
this information. I cannot endure to witness 
the struggle these two lovers are making, and sit 
inactive, While the happiness of three lives is 
wrecked. You have the truth now, and can act 
upon it as your own sense of honor may direct. 
For myself, I have performed an unpleasant 
duty, which may cost me the esteem of a person 
whose good opinion I would gladly retain ; but 
if this bitter retarn for a generous impulse is to 
be mine, I shall at least have the consolation of 
knowing that it is undeserved. 
« Very truly yours, 
“¢ Jane Foster.” 
“Hart Wesster, Esq.”’ 


When Hart Webster received this letter a slow 
and bitter distrust had been preying on him for 


months. His letters to Gertrude had been fre- 





quently unanswered, and a chilling coldness 
seemed to pervade such replies as reached him. 
More than once the girl had spoken of the sacri- 
fiees he was making in clinging to an engage- ; 
ment that threatened to be a drag on his ambi- 


tion, and, without offering to release him, had 
seemed to leave the way open for a request of } 
the kind. ; 

Twice the young man had been to the city, re- 
solved to set the doubts that tormented him at 
rest; but each time was received by Miss Foster } 
with embarrassed excuses for the absence of } 
her friend. Now he was resolved to know the } 
Worst. 

Within a few hours after the letter was re- } 


ceived the young man was on his way to New} 
York. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Tue house was lighted from basement to roof. } 
The front, with its mellow-tinted French brick ' 
and stone glowed with the radiance of gas, as it 
streamed through the windows, and frosty moon- } 
light that fell over them. Through curtains of } 
foating lace and glaring satin a shadowy crowd } 
could be seen, moving to and fro, as flowering } 
thickets are swayed by winds, when luminous } 
lay lies between them and the beholder. A crim- } 
ton carpet fell down a broad flight of steps, con- 
tasting richly with the creamy-hued stone, and | 
spreading across the broad side-walk to the curb 
Stone. Over this was an awning of a richer 
tinge of red, with deep fringes, that swayed in } 
the wind, and gave a look of pleasant commo- } 
tion to the entrance of the dwelling. } 


Carriages were coming and going continually. 
Up and down, the Avenue was black and tumul- 
tuous with them. Every momenta gay group was 
set down on the crimson carpet, and flitted up 
the steps, chatting gayly. 

Opposite the house a crowd of people had 
gathered, eager for a glimpse of the high life 
they could only hope to see in vague snatches. 


} To them the rich garments of the ladies, as they 


trailed from beneath snowy or gorgeous mantles, 
were objects of perpetual wonder. Now and 
then as a lady, radiant with beauty, or flaming 
with diamonds, trod the carpet, a half-subdued 
murmur of admiration ran through the crewd, 
followed, perhaps, by a flash of sarcastic wit from 
some poor man, to whose toilsome life all this 
display seemed a bitter mockery. 

Amid the crowd of carriages, two set down 
their inmates almost together. From the first a 


} fair young creature, in white silk, gleaming with 


threads of gold, that shot through it like star- 
light, and with diamonds flashing from her arms, 
her neck, and through the soft fluff of her yellow 
hair, like the very stars themselves, sprang 
lightly to the side-walk, flung back her cloud- 
like outer garment, as if to indulge the crowd 
with a full view of her splendor, and walked 
lightly up the steps, turning to speak to her com- 
panions as she went, evidently in acknowledge- 
ment of the swelling murmur of admiration that 
followed her from the street. 

This action was received by the crowd with 
something that amounted almost to a shout, at 
which she smiled, half bowed, and ran into the 
house. 

That moment another carriage drove up, and 
from it came a gentleman, an elderly lady, in 
black velvet, a young lady muffled in a scarlet 
and gold bournous, and, at last, a tall, graceful 
young creature, whose face and figure was a chal- 
lenge to more intense admiration than had fol- 
lowed any of the revelers that night. There was 
scarcely a murmur now, for the crowd, that had 
become excited over the splendor of the young 
widow, was hushed by the queenly loveliness 
of this girl. She had seen that pretty butterfly 
flit up the steps, lighted by the flash of her own 
diamonds, and tbe sight had kindled up her face 
with a brilliancy that astonished even Rufus Fos- 
ter, who smiled softly as he remarked it. 

Gertrude knew well enough that she was an 
object of intense interest; that the crowd was 
swaying nearer to the house in order to catch a 
nearer view of her loveliness; but she was far 
too proud for any recognition of this homage, and 
mounted the steps with the graceful indifference 
of a swan moving in the water. 
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It was a noble mansion that these people 
entered. In the broad hall they trod over a mo- 
saic of tinted marble, representing a chariot-race 
in old Rome, lighted up by flambeaux of gas held 
on high by bronze statues. The banisters of the 
broad stair-case were so garlanded with flower- 
ing plants and creeping vines, that its richly- 
carved wood was turned into sumptuous lattice- 
work. 

Down this stair-case came the glowing young 
widow, all smiles, childish graces, and glittering 
like a humming-bird, with a fire-spot on its 
throat, and dew on its wings. Directly after her 
came the Fosters, an aristocratic group, with 
Gertrude Harrington as the center figure, and 
Rufus Foster, as usual, an object of feminine at- 
traction. 

Already the little widow had taken her post 
under the rainbow light of a cut-glass chandelier, 
which was flung heavily back by the golden 
meshes of her hair, and the jewels entangled 
therein. Now and then the sweet, ringing laugh 
of this young creature rang out upon the per- 
fumed air, as she entertained the crowd of ador- 
ers that swarmed around her, in lisping French 
and frivolous English. 

When Gertrude entered the room, her rival 
was playfully warding off a dozen applicants, who 
were eager to lead her into the dancing-room. 
She could not quite remember; but, really, it 
seemed to her that she had half pledged the first 
dance to some one in the morning. In fact, she 
was quite sure of it now, for here comes the 


gentleman to claim her. 

Rufus Foster was by far too well bred to open 
his sleepy eyes wide, or utter a word of surprise, 
when thus graciously informed of an engagement 


he had never dreamed of. On the contrary, he 
pressed through the group of less-favored ador- 
ers, gave his arm to the little widow, and led her 
into the dancing-room. 

Gertrude watched this proceeding with a burn- 
ing heart ; but no one saw her emotion under the 
broad smile which lightened her eyes and lips, 
as she accepted the arm of a foreign diplomat, 
end whirled into the dance, slightly circled by 
his arm. : 

Those who observed closely, saw something 
more than mere amusement in the whirl and 
eddies of this dance. Miss Foster stood by and 
watched. She understood the secret on Ger- 
trude’s cheek, and the side-long glances with 
which Rufus regarded it, as he seemed to be ab- 
sorbed by his blithe partner, whose course in the 
room was marked by the tiny rainbows that 
broke around her. 

I do not think that Gertrude really heard the 








music on which she flew that night; but she 
heard the murmurs of admiration that followed 
her rival, and felt like a monarch when the gub- 
jects he thought faithful to death, fall away from 
him. 

The music which inspered that waltz stopped 
with a harmonious crash, and those who had 
joined in it sauntered off in couples. Gertrude’s 
partner led her to Mrs. Foster, and went away 
to seek the lady engaged to him for the next 
dance. For some humiliating moments the girl 
found herself alone, or rather without a crowd 
rushing eagerly to secure her hand; while the 
little widow was holding court at the entrance of 
the ball-room, pelting off persistent applicants 
with flowers torn from her bouquet. 

Indignant, and a little faint from the heavy 
perfume of flowers that floated through all the 
rooms, like odor from an eastern jungle, Ger- 
trude arose, softly, and glided off into a little side 
room, filled with the moonlight of an alabaster 
lamp that swung from the ceiling, and literally 
draped with the blossoming snow of a sweet- 
scented clematis vine, woven in and out with the 
purple flowers and dark-green leaves of a pro- 
fuse passion-flower. 

The room was not a conservatory; but the 
finest running plants of a noble green-house had 
been brought there to drape it, and it was thus 
turned into an exquisite little fairy bower—one 
of those shadowy nooks that your hostess, if she 
is a woman of the world, knows how to impro- 
vise for young persons who wander away from 
the music in couples, and are happy when they 
can escape the crowd. 

Gertrude entered this room alone. She felt 
baffled and put down by the little widow, who 
was to have her brief reign from the novelty of 
her appearance only ; the girl had known enough 
of that fickle thing called society, for the practice 
of a little patience. But her own experience 
had been so brilliant and intoxicating, that she 
was amazed and indignant that another should 
attempt to crowd her from the first place in any 
assembly. 

‘‘He—he is the first to desert me,” she 
thought, sinking into a seat, and wringing her 
hands, passionately. ‘‘He, my slave! who was 
ready to sink to my feet for a look, who, know- 
ing me pledgéd to another, has seemed to wither 
under the thought. He it is that has lifted this 
creature into notice, by a homage the crowd is 
sure to follow. She will triumph, too, for sheis 
rich, while the whole world knows that I have 
nothing. Oh, if I had a million, how I would 
sweev her down!”’ 

In her humiliation and futile anger, Ger 
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trude covered her eyes with her one hand, ‘“« I—I did not think of that, knowing myself 
ashamed to own, even to herself, that she was } bound in honor.” 
weeping. ‘“‘Honor! I tell you, Gertrude, at this mo- 
Then a man came softly into the room, with a} ment you are more deeply pledged to me than 
smile of triumph on his lips, and treading like a } you ever were to Hart Webster.”’ 
cat. **No, no!” 
«Gertrude !”’ «‘And this moment your heart turns to me, 
The girl started up in hot haste, dashed the } rather than to him!” 
tears from her eyes, and turned them upon Fos- ‘‘My heart! Oh, Mr. Foster, I think you are 
ter with a forced laugh. driving me mad !”’ 
«Ah, is it you, Mr. Foster? Ido not remem-} She looked at him pleadingly ; her hands were 
ber putting your name on my tablet. Have I clasped ; her eyes shone with tears. 


been so careless as to forget, that you follow me ‘Is it madness to take the destiny I will give 


here?” you; the love, the power, the devotion, of a 
«I really do not think we have made any } man that never offered his hand to woman till 


engagement as yet, Gertrude,” he answered, } now?” 
‘‘I know, | know! But how can I break my 





quietly. 
“Then why are you here? When one comes } word 
toa place like this, it is for solitude.”’ ‘‘ How can you keep it? Think of the alterna- 


9) 


« But why did you leave the drawing-rooms ?”’ } tive.”’ 
“ Because the air was oppressive.” “Tdo. I have thought of nothing else.”’ 
“And I left, hoping that you came away, in The girl was relenting. Her eyes seemed to 
order to give me the last chance I shall ever seek } plead for some means of extrication from a tie 
for, Gertrude Harrington. Once, and forever, {that burdened her. Foster saw this sign of 
vill you consider all that I have said to you, and ; weakness, threw his arm softly around her, and 
decide now!” } drew her to a low couch that was shaded, and 
“Decide!” answered Gertrude, fairly catch- } half hidden under the passion vines. 
ing her breath. ‘* Decide how?” ‘‘Tell me, dear one, is it only this man Web- 
“ Yes, girl, here! Say if you will return to} ster who stands between you and all that I 
that room as my engaged bride, to control and } offer?” 
reign over society, as my wife, must and shall, Gertrude dropped her head to Foster’s shoul- 
till we both weary of the honor. Or, am I to go } der, and began to sob. He drew her closer, and 
back a free man, to choose as best pleases me, } kissed her lips. 
while you——”’ ‘¢Qh, answer me back ! answer me back !’’ he 
” Well, sir? While I—— cried, with a burst of passionate feeling. 
“Return to the country, and bury yourself for- Gertrude Harrington turned her lips for the 


ever,” kiss that she knew would seal her destiny for- 


Gertrude turned white; but her eyes shone } ever. 
with quick resentment. It did! For that moment a tall man stood 
Foster saw .t, and went on with more craft. in the door-way, regarding those two social trai- 
“You know how passionately I love you. } tors, with astern glance. His face was pale as 
How I have waited—how pleaded ?”’ death; but he stood motionless, and spoke no 
“But [ told you from the first that it was im- } word. 
possible,” faltered the girl. ‘‘I knew—I have known all along that you 
“Yes, in words; but encouraged me by your } could not love that man well enough to give up 
actions. I say to you, Gertrude Harrington, } everything for his sake.” 
your honor is no more pledged to that other man Gertrude made no answer. 
than it is to me!" ‘He took advantage of your inexperience !”’ 
“If I thought so. If I could but think ‘*No, no!’ she answered. ‘He loved me—I 
go!” } know that he loved me.”’ 
“Else why did you remain under my step-} ‘But now! now! You have nothing to give 
mother’s roof one hour after I told you of my him in return ?”’ 
love !”? “« Nothing!’ answered the girl. 
“But I did not think, She urged me to come , That, moment the man in the door glided 
and to stay” away, and lost himself in the crowded drawing- 
“And you did stay, knowing how much en- } rooms. 
couragement was in the act.’? } (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 








LILIAN’S THANKSGIVING EVE. 


BY EMMA GARRISON JONES. 


Littan Deano had just closed the great hall-{ her. ‘I’ve provided enough for us three. Here's 
door behind her, and stood, looking at the snow, } tea and sugar, mother; and this is butter ani 
the first of the season, which now began to fall; eggs. We can get up a cake in the morning, 
thick and fast. can’t we, Rose? And I’ve ordered wood an 

She was no great lady, this heroine of mine, $ coal.’ 
but only a poor little seamstress. Yet she had Mrs. Delano was sobbing softly, with her thin 
that rare combination of beautiful features and } hand on her daughter's shoulder ; but little Rose, 
loveliness of expression, which so few possess; } her bare feet peeping out beneath her snowy 
and many a wealthy heiress would have envied } night-gown, was watching, with her blue eyes 
her the lithe, graceful figure, which made even } wide with waiting wonder, a parcel that Lilia 
old Deacon Grimes pause and look after her} was unfolding. 
admiringly, as she went down the street. “Tis for you, dear,” said her sister. «| 

‘¢ Miss Delano,”’ said a voice at her side, ‘this made it myself, at leisure times. All it needs 
is unkind. Won't you even bid me good-by?’’ { is some lace.- I would have bought that, if Mrs, 

The hall-door had again opened, and this time } Buckingham had paid me in full. But you shull 
to give egress to a young man, who was the} have the lace on my mauve dress.” 
speaker. As she spoke, she shook out the dress. It was 

“Certainly ! Good-by, Mr. Buckingham,” said } a pretty, glossy fabric, as blue as a June sky, 
Lilian. But she spoke in a hurried manner, and } and very stylishly made up. 
hastened her steps. ‘“‘Oh! was there ever anything so pretty!” 

“It is late, and dark, and stormy. May I not} cried Rose. ‘Mother! mother! Think of the 
see you safely home?” Melrose dance! Won't it be just the thing t) 

““No,”’ replied Lilian, decisively, almost an-? wear?” 
grily. ‘‘ But I thank you,” she added, a mo- ‘I’m afraid you’re a little vain and selfish, 
ment after, in a softened tone, ‘all the same.”’ } Rose,’’ said her mother, reprovingly. “Your 

“‘T shall come down and see you, then: you } sister expends all on us, and saves nothing fir 
can’t hinder that. Your mother, at least, will} herself,’’ 
not shut the door in my face.”’ “‘Oh, mother! don’t, please!’ cried Lily. 

It was Thanksgiving Eve, and Lilian had vari-} «Let her be happy over it. But what about tle 
ous articles to buy, so that more than an hour} Melrose dance, Rose?” 
elapsed before she reached home. The little cot- ‘«« Why, there’s to be a dance and a supper at 
tage, where her mother lived, was in the out-3 the Melroses to-morrow night—a real old-fash- 
skirts of the old-fashioned New England village, } ioned festival; and the Squire has invited every- 
where the Delanos had once been the great} body,’ replied Rose, as she hurried off her 
people of the place, as the Buckinghams we) night-robe, in order to try on her new dress. 
now. She was so late, that both her mother, and } «« You and I are to go; and I have been fretting 
her little sister, Rosa, had given her up in de- ; for dxys about what I should wear; and wont 
spair, and had gone to bed. } this be glorious 2?” 

«« But here you are,”’ cried the latter, kissing{ |‘ And what will Lily wear herself?” said Mrs. 





o 
her again and again. ‘‘ You dear, good Puss, 1 Delano. 
what kind of a Thanksgiving could we have had, $ Oh! never mind me, mother,” interpose! 
without you?” ; $ Lilian. “I don’t like such places. You know 
“I’m afraid we shan’t have a very merry} Tom Dalton will come for Rosa, and you and | 
one, dear,” put in her mother. ‘I’ve been} will have a cozy evening together at home here. 
ill all the time for the last month, and Rose } This is your gift, mother.”’ 
couldn't get pay for what embroidery she’s Mrs. Delano received the warm, winter shaw! 
done.” : in silence, only pressing her daughter's hant 
‘Never fret, mother,” said Lilian, her face} and weeping; and Lilian was the happiest ¢" 
all aglow, and her little hands diving vigorously { in the wide world, though her own garments 
into various baskets and parcels that surrounded { were threadbare, and her little purse empty. 
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LILIAN’S THANKSGIVING EVE. 





(eld and stormy dawned Thanksgiving Day ; 
but the Delano cottage was cozy and warm, and 
the widow and her daughters enjoyed their dinner 
petter, to be sure, than if such delicacies were 
common with them. As the day closed, the 
storm inereased, but Tom Dalton came down 
arly, in his covered vehicle, and insisted that 
R - must not think of giving up the Melrose 
jance. And Rose had no desire to do so, long- 
ing as she did to display her new dress to Tom’s 
almiring eyes. 

Lilian stood in the cottage-door, and watched 
the young pair drive off; then a momentary sad- 
ness came into her sweet, brown eyes. ‘‘How 
cay and happy they will be,” she thought; ‘and 
Dick Buckingham will be there.” 

But what was it to her? Why should she 
care? She shut the cottage-door, and went 
back to her work. Her mother was ill, and had 
lain down, so Lilian quietly began some sewing. 
But her hands soon dropped idly on her lap, and 
she gazed moodily into the fire. For once in 
her unselfish life, Lilian Delano was discon- 


tented. 

Presently her eyes wandered to an old picture, 
that hung against the cottage-wall. It was her 
gandfather’s portrait—a stern, old-fashioned 


man, and the wealthiest landholder in western 
Massachusetts, in his lifetime. 

Delano Mansion, in those days, had been not 
a whit behind Melrose Hall, or Buckingham 
llouse, in comfort and luxury; and nad been, 
indeed, one of the proudest mansions in the 
Siate. Lilian could remember when they all 
lived there with her grandfather, so happy, with 
every wish gratified. But then her grandfather 
had died, and there was a trouble about the will. 
The right one, or what was believed to be the 
right one, could not be found, and her uncle, a 
bold, bad man, got all the estate; and her poor 
mother was turned out homeless and friendless. 
The uncle had gone to live in New York; and 
the Delano Mansion stood empty and shut up. 

The storm beat withoat. A wild wind clanked 
the elm boughs, and whirled the snow about 
the cotiage-windows. The din was so high, that 
lilian barely heard a rap outside. She arose 
and opened the door half nervously. 

“Why, Mr. Buckingham!” she exclaimed. 

“Yes, Miss Delano,’’ he said. ‘Won't you 
iskmein? I’m half smothered.” 

“Certainly. Come in, Mr. Buckingham.” 

Dick approached the fire, shaking himself like 
a great Newfoundland dog. 

“Miss Delano,” he said, presently, ‘I've 
come to take you to Melrose Hall. Your sister 
Sent me.”’ 


- 








‘‘Thank you!’ she answered, shortly; ‘ but 
I am not going.” 

*« Why not?” 

*«Oh, for various reasons.”’ 

‘Because you won’t go with me?”’ 

«« Perhaps.” 

He looked at her a moment, standing before 
him, so shy and proud, and so provokingly 
sweet and luring, and then he broke out p&ssion- 
ately. 

‘‘ Lilian,” he cried, ‘I love you, and you 
know it. Don’t torment me.” 

««Mr. Buckingham,”’ she replied, quietly, ‘ I 
am your mother’s hired seamstress.”’ 

‘‘T don’t care if you were her cook: you are 
as far above both her and me as the stars; and 
I love you; and no other woman shall ever be 
my wife.” 

Few could have withstood the passion in that 
grand, masculine face, least of all, soft-hearted 
Lilian. She struggled an instant, and then burst 
into tears. 

«Oh, Mr. Buckingham !’’ she sobbed, “ please 
go away and leave me. You only make my lot 
harder. Please go away.”’ 

‘‘Never! Never, till you promise to be my 
wife.” 

She looked up steadily. 

‘“‘Mr. Buckingham,” she said, ‘ understand 
me now, once for all. I know how your mother 
feels. I have heard her express her horror of 
what she would think a low marriage for her 
son. Under such circumstances, I would go to 
my grave, sooner than become your wife.”’ 

He stood for a moment stunned, silent, his 
face white with agony; then he caught both her 
hands. 

‘«« Yet you love me,” he cried. ‘You do love 
me, Miss Delano, and you dare not deny it?’ 

His voice, his intense passion mastered her 
again, for the moment. She drooped and trem- 
bled before him, and her cheeks were on fire 
with blushes. : 

«« And, but for alittle paltry wealth, you would 
be my wife. Answer me; isit not true, Lilian ?”’ 

She looked up, her eyes overflowing. 

“Tf I were back at Delano homestead,’’ she 
said, ‘it might be different. But I am only 
your mother’s hired servant, and that ends the 
matter.” 

He threw her hands from him, his face dark 
with pain and passion. Just then the winds 
without rose to a gale; the cottage reeled and 
shook beneath the shock ; and the old portrait of 
grandfather Delano came crashing to their feet. 
The frame shivered, and the back fell out; and 
when Dick Buckingham raised it, a package of 
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papers dropped to the floor. One was heavy, 
and bound with official tape. 

«« What’s this?’’ he said, turning it over, and 
reading the superscription, ‘‘ Roderick Delano’s 
Will!” 

Lilian caught the package from his hands with 
a suppressed cry. Foran instant her eyes ran 
down the yellow page, with its black seals, and 
then she exclaimed, 

‘“‘Oh, Mr. Buckingham, this is my grand- 
father’s missing will! Mother! mother!’’ she 


cried, asshe read, ‘ We are rich again; we shall 
have the old homestead back !’’ 

She was hurrying to find her mother, but 
Dick caught her, and held her fast. 

“Will you forget your promise?’’ he said, 


under his breath. ‘‘ When you get back to the 
old home, will you be my wife?” 

She struggled a moment to escape him, ani 
then she raised her brown eyes to his face, anj 
in their happy depths, he read his answer, anj 
kissing her trembling lips, he let her go. 

By the Thanksgiving fire, that night, whe 
Rose had come home, they talked it all over, the 
three happy women, wondering and rejoicing 
over what the storm had brought them. 

And, before a twelvemonth went by, the widow 
Delano was reinstated in the old homestead; an 
next Thanksgiving there is to be a double wed- 
ding; for Tom Dalton is to marry pretty Rose, 
and Dick Buckingham, making his word good, 
will take for his wife our brown-eyed Lilian, 





MAMMA’S 


TRIBUTE. 


BY HELEN BREWSTER RANDOLPH. 


Tue joys of the world seem faded ; 
I sit from the erowd apart; 
While a grief which the days make deeper, 
Seems wearing away my heart. 
For I sit alone in the shadows, 
And the echoes my sighs repeat, 
In the hush of the home that listens 
For the sound of my darling’s feet. 


The house itself is holy, 
For an angel loved it best; 
And the commonest things are sacred, 
That his baby hands have pressed. 
There is something to waken sorrow, 
Wherever my eyes may fall, 
From the little chair beside me, 
To the mirror upon the wall. 


How oft, in the days departed, 
I’ve held him up to see 
The fair, young face reflected 
In its wealth of childish glee. 
And my tears fall fast and faster, 
And my sobs refuse command, 
When I see on the polished surface 
The print of a dimpled hand, 


Sometimes, from the southern window, 
I look from the house away, 

And I see below the school-yard, 
Where the happy children play. 





I wait for the children’s voices, 
And I watch them come and go, 
Till my heart seems almost breaking, 
I long for my baby so. 


And I pray, when the day is over, 
And night comes on apace, 
A prayer that sleep may bring me 
A dream of my darling’s face. 
But my visions are sad and troubled, 
And I wake with a shiver of pain, 
To find but an empty pillow, 
Where the golden curls have lain. 


What hopes the grave hath shrouded 
We had thought to lean on him 

When the father’s step grew feeble, 
And the mother’s eye grew dim ; 

When our bright, brave boy should greet us, 
From his place amongst noble men, 

We had thought to feel in his triumphs 
Our hearts grow young again. 


Yet, though life be long and lonely, * 
And the mother-love be strong, 
I would not call our darling 
From the land of love and song ; 
For I know he walks with angels, 
In the loving smile gf God, 
And I bow myself submissive 
To the chastening of His rod. 





SEA SONG. 


BY GEO. A. DENNISON. 


THE moon is sad; the moon is cold 
Above the sleeping sea. 

The distant waves of sunset-gold 

Have melted, and, with stars unteld, 
Night throws her shades o’er me. 


Oh! would that I might lie and sleep! 


Might sleep beneath this wave. 
These heavy eyes no more should weep 
In my dim-lighted grave. 
Oh, boundless sea! resistless sea ! 
Forever bear my spirit on! 
No more will joy arise in me: 
Lull me forever with thy song. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give this month, first, a walking-dress of ; mere, fourteen yards will be required. Two 
black cashmere, suitable alike for both autumn } yards of velveteen, or three and a half of velvet. 
A good velveteen trims very prettily, and costs 
one-third less than velvet. Cashmeres can be 
bought from one dollar to one dollar and seventy- 
five cents per yard. A dress of it is one of the 
most serviceable that can be bought. Suitable 
for all ordinary occasions. 

We give next a walking-costume with cape. 
This costume is of very light-gray cashmere, or 
merino. It consists of under-skirt, Polonaise, 
andcape. The under-skirt is made just to touch, 
and has one deep flounce, cut straight-way of 
’ the material, and with little or no fullness. The 
} edge of the flounce is trimmed with a dozen rows 





and winter. The lower-skirt is perfectly plain, 
and may be of black silk, if preferred. The 
Polonaise fits closely to the figure, and the skirt 
of it is cut long, only about nine inches shorter 
than the under-skirt, of the same length all 
round, and only slightly looped at the sides, 
The trimming consists of a broad band of black 
velvet, or velveteen, six inches deep, cut on the 
bias. This trimming extends up the fronts and 
Comes over the shoulders, simulating a cape, 
Where it is only about half as wide, beginning to 
decrease on the fronts, as\it nears the waist. 
Slightly-flowing sleeves, also trimmed to match. 
Pocket-flaps of the velvet, put on lengthwise. A} of very narrow worsted braid, in black, put on 
Velvet wairthand completes the dress. Of cash- plain, and very close together. The flounce is 
865 
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healed by the same. A second group is placed ; three dollars per yard. Five to six yards fo 


above, an equal distance apart. The Polonaise 
is somewhat shorter than ordinary, cut straight 
all round on the bottom. It has fifteen rows of 
braid, placed round the skirt and continuing up 
the fronts as far as the waist, where it separates, 
passing over the shoulders and around the neck. 
Tight coat-sleeve, with turned-back cuff, trimmed 
to match. The cape, which is a valuable addi- 
tion as the season advances, is simply a large, 
fireman’s cape, with a square collar, hack and 
front, formed by the braid. The Polonaise, cape, 
and collar, are also trimmed with a tied fringe 
of black and gray. Our design is one of those 
imported fringes where the upper half is black 
and the lower gray. Such a fringe would pro- 
bably be difficult to procure, except in a large 
city ; therefore, we would suggest a mixed bul- 
lion fringe, either of silk or fine worsted. Six- 
teen yards of cashmere or merino will be re- 


quired. The braid here used is the worsted em- ; 


broidery braid, and is generally sold by the 
dozen.pieces. It will reqhire several dozen, but 
as it costs very little, it would not make an ex- 
pensive trimming, though a very Frenchy one. 
The trouble of sewing it on would be the greatest 
point to overcome. Something of the same 
effect might be produced by making the trim- 
ming of a very fine pin-striped, black and white 
silk, not nearly so pretty, but less troublesome. 
Bullion fringe costs, in silk, from fifty to seventy- 
five cents; in worsted, thirty to forty cents per 
yard. From ten to twelve yards would be re- 
quired. 

Our third illustration is a water-proof costume. 
This very necessary part of a lady’s wardrobe 
is usually a very ugly and unbecoming costume; 
but here we give something almost jaunty enough 
for a bright fair-day. In the first place the 
material is of navy blue tweed, or water-proof 
cloth, and it consists of skirt, Polonaise, and 
cape. The skirt, as may be seen, comes only to 
the top of the well-fitting boot, and is perfectly 
plain. The Polonaise is cut close to the figure, 
and double-breasted, as a surer protection from 
the weather, It is ornamented with three rows 
of large, black lasting buttons down the front; 
the outside one buttoning all the way from the 
throat down to the bottom of the skirt. There 
is a large circular cape to be worn at pleasure. 
The collar is of black cloth, also the cuffs and 
pocket-flaps. The edges of both Polonaise and 
cape are simply bound.with worsted coat-braid. 
This costume will also look very well in the ordi- 
nary black and ‘white mixed tweed. which sells 
for one dollar and twenty-five cents per yard. 
The fancy colors cost from two dollars fifty to 


{ complete suit. Three and a half yards will make 

{the Polonaise and cape, which may he worn 
over any half-worn woolen skirt; or an old black 

} silk skirt is good for a rainy day. Four dozen 

$ ' 
buttons for the front, half a dozen to tr'n the 
cuffs up the back of the arm. 


In the front of the number, we give vediuus 
illustrations of children’s dresses, etc., etc. 
} Among them are two morning aprons for young 
} ladies from eight to twelve years oll: these 
; aprons are of buff batiete, trimmed with brown 
rouleaux and ecru lace; or they may be made 
) of black silk or alpaca, trimmed with white. 
| Also a water-proof cloak, with pelerine, for ¢ 
young lady from eight to ten : the material is gra) 
water-proof cloth, trimmed with braid and fringe. 
Also a walking-dress for a boy from three to four 
years old; a front and back view being given; 
one illustration showing the dress made of stripe! 
pique, and the other showing it made of plain, 
and braided. All these engravings are on the 
the same page. 

On another page, in the front of the number, 
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and facing the one just described, we give other 
articles for children. Among them are an In- 
funt’s Hood and Wrapper, made of pink flannel, 
with a scalloped edge of button-hole work, and 
two rows of coral stitch in white purse-silk. 
Also a Boddice and Drawers for a child from 
three to five years old. Also an Infant’s Flannel 
Jacket, which we recommend for children, who 
will not keep under the bed-covers. Also a 
Chemise, (half being given,) for a little girl from 
five to eight years .old. Also an Infant’s Bibb, 





of which we give the back and front view; one 
being represented as made of fleecy pique, braid- 
ed with star braid, and the sleeves and edge fur- 
nished with a narrow cambric ruffle; the other 
being represented as made of soft cambric, wad- 
ded and quilted, with a button-hole edge: the 
improvement in this Bib over the old-fashioned 
one, is that it has a sleeve which keeps it in 
place; and of the two materials, we prefer the 
fleecy pique, because it can be more easily washed 
than the wadded cambric. 





A SLEEVELESS JACKET. 


BY EMILY 


NYA 


These sleeveless jackets, which have been 
worn abroad for two years and more, and of 
which we have, from the first, given illustra- 
tions, are, at last, becoming very popular in this 
country also. Accordingly, we give an engrav- 
ing of one, and also a diagram of it. 

These jackets should be made either of the 
same material as the skirt, or of that of the 
tunic; for unless they match some part of the 





dress, they look patchy, and are out of taste. 
Our pattern consists of four pieces, viz 
Vou. LXII.—25 


H. MAY. 


No. 1. 
No. 2. Srpz-Preces. 

No. 8. Har or Back. 

No. 4. Hatr or Revers anp CoLLar. 

The jacket fits closely to the figure at the back, 
and is half-fitting in front. It has one small 
dart in front, which is marked on the diagram 
with perforated lines. The front is joined to the 
back at the neck, where there is one notch on 
the side of the diagram ; two notches mark the 
back and side-piece, and three notches the seam. 








DIAGRAM FOR THE SLEEVELESS JACKET. 
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under the arms. The basque at the back is full, { lated with trimming or made separate; in fact, 


the plaits being formed with the join. The collar } its addition at all isa matter of taste. The pat- 
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: is of the sailor.form, and: the pointed end is the } tern is added, as it will serve for Polonaises and 
1 revers. ‘The.sailor collar can be either simu- boddices, on which it is now frequently worn. 





TRIMMINGS EOR UNDER-SKIRTS. 


BY MRS. JANE 
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We give, here, several specimens of different 
ays of trimming uader-skirts, which can be 
varied as to material and color, according to the 
time of year and taste of the wearer. 

No. 1, is composed of a strip of the material, 
rather more than three inches wide, box-plaited 


WEAVER. 
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at equal distances, with black velvet inserted 
between the plaits. Cross-way folds of the ma- 
terial sewn on with narrow black velvet ribbon, 
and edged with a small box-plaited frill, finish 
each side of the wider trimming. 

No. 2, has five cross-way folds, under which 











360 SLIPPER PATTERN FOR CHILDREN. 
straight strips of the material, an inch and a half; ing, in the pattern there shown. A plaiting of 
in breadth, are arranged in flat plaits at the lower } velvet finishes the upper edge of the gray stripe. 
end, so as to form tabs. The center of them is No. 4, commences with a hem of two and 2 
filled up by a narrow double-piece of the material, } half inches in width of the material of the skirt, 
first folded so that the edges meet in the center, } which is joined under a folded piping of the same 
thus forming a point; the sides are then @gain} to a strip of black velvet, five and a half inches 
brought toward the center, and cross over each} wide; or, instead of velvet, a silk that contrasted 
other. The outer edge of these tabs is trimmed} well with the color of the skirt, might be sub- 
round with fringe of a darker shade than the} stituted with good effect, although it would not 
material, and a row of it is also placed above the} be so durable. The upper part of the skirt is to 
cross-way folds. be cut out at the edge, so as to form the shape 

No. 8, has velvet three inches deep at the edge, } seen in the illustration, No. 4, and laid down 
above which a space of eight inches of the gray} upon the velvet or silk with a folded piping of 
or other colored material appears, on which is ap-} itself. Buttons, either of black velvet, or to 
plique a border of velvet, cut into the shape seen } match the silk, are placed between the points, 
in the illustration, and enriched with white stitch-‘ and complete the trimming. 











SLIPPER PATTERN FOR CHILDREN. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER, 


The little folk often want to do something for color you may use, you will require two shades 
papa, in the way of a Christmas or New Year’s } with black and white. You can mark on your 
gift. Now here is a design, which can be easily } canvas the outline of the slippers with a soft pen 
and ink, (or mamma will do it for you;) then 
work from the drawing we have made, begin- 
ning at the toe. You may use any number of 
colors, only let them be well chosen, and fall- 
ing in stripes. Do not put green and blue, or 
any other two colors which do not blend well, 
close together. You may try the effect with 
shades in the following order: violet, orange, 

; Cte green, crimson, blue. That part which is quite 

i Sapa white in the drawing is done in white wool, and 

ar MIRA there are two spotted squares which are to be 

HE black. Then the upper side of each die is in the 

darker shade of whatever color may be used, and 

done, and which will cost almost nothing, be-}the under light. Fill it up with black. If 

cause it will use up all mamma’s remnants of} you work on Penelope canvas, you will find it 
wool. Let us ca it the dice pattern. Of each much easier. 
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TIDY ON JAVA CANVAS. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


In reply to numerous requests, we give, in the , body of the tidy shall be filled in with black, as 
front of the number, a pattern for a tidy to be } in our pattern, to bring out the design brilliantly 
worked on Java canvas. Two or three years }in the yellow. Or the process may be reversed, 
ago, we gave two or three of these patterns, and the figures be filled in with black, leaving 
which were, perhaps, the most popular we ever the ground yellow. The pattern will also answer 
published. This was partly, we suppose, be- ; for any canvas, if the figures are worked in on 
cause they are so easily worked. The Java} one color, and the ground filled in with an- 
canvas is yellow, and it only requires that the other. 





CHATELAIN OF CORD AND BEADS. 


BY MES. J 


Chatelaines are just now very fashionable. 
We give, accordingly, one which would make a 


ANE WEAVER 


fine black silk cord and round black beads 
The illustration, in the opposite column, repre- 
sents the upper and lower ends of the chatelain 
in miniature, while the engraving, given here, 
exhibits a portion of it in full size. Begin by 
taking four lengths of cord, forty-four inches 
long. Fold them in half, and tack them to- 
gether in the middle. Then fasten them to a 
bead pincushion, laying the cords side by side. 
With the six middle cords work a square of 
’ beads. Work as follows: Fasten a silk thread 
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;+0 the left-hand cord, take up five beads, and 


$ bead between the cords. 


pass the silk underneath the cords, leaving a 
Then pass the thread 
back again, through the beads, above the cords, 
as seen in the illustration above. Repeat this 
four times, and fasten off the silk. Now loop the 
two outer cords in overcast, along the edges of 
the square, aud weave tho eight cords together, 
according to the illustration: after which work 


another square of beads. Repeat till there are 





very suitable Christmas or New Year's gift, from ; 
alady toalady. This chatelain is composed of 


five bead squares, and then, having put in an 

extra length of cord on each side of the center 

bead, divide the cords into two sets of six each, 
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R SMOKING-CAP. 





and plait each set to a length of five inches. 


s fasten the ends firmly and neatly at the back, 


Pass the two plaits through the bows of a pair of} Cover a piece of card-board the shape of the 


scisscrs, and then work the little pocket to serve 
asasheath. Lay the twelve cords side by side, 
and with the ten middle cords work eleven rows 
of beads as described above, taking off a bead 
at each end in the last four rows. Finish the 
edges with the outer cords as before, and then 


: bead-work with black silk, and sew it behind io 

; form a sheath, adding a row of beads along the 
top. Ornament the bottom of the chatelain with 
three bead tassels, and the top with a rosette of 
ribbon, cord, and beads, behind which is seen the 
hook to be slipped into the waistband. 





TRAVELING, OR SMOKING-CAP. 


BY MRS. JA 


NE WEAVER. 


This would make a very appropriate present, 
from a lady to a gentleman, for a birth-day, or 
for Christmas, or New Year. 

The cap is made of black silk, lined with the 

} same, and wadded at the bottom where the 
; silk is quilted in rows according to illustra- 
tion. 

The revers are also quilted, and are cut on 

} the cross, the rows of quilting following the 
shape of the revers. The point of the cap droops 
over one side, and is ornamented with a button 
and tassel. 





INSERTION OR TR 


BY MRS. JA 


Tatting, like crochet, is work that is not cum- 
bersome, and that, therefore, is particularly ap- 
propriate to take with one when visiting, the 


pic. f) 


more especially as it is chiefly mechanical, and 
does not interrupt conversation. 


IMMING; TATTING, 


NE WEAVER. 


We give, here, a very tasteful design, which 
may be used either for trimming or insertion, 
and which is entirely new. 

Begin in the middle of the insertion with one 
thread, work a closed eye of four double knots, 
one picot, and four double knots. 

With two threads work five double knots, one 
picot, five double knots. Repeat for the length 
required. 

Work a second row like the first, except that 
you join the open scallops to the picots of the 
closed eyes of the last row. 

For the border, one closed eye of four double 

knots, one picot, and four double knots. With 
; two threads, five double knots, join the picot of 
{ previous row, five double knots; repeat. 

For the outer rows, join the picot of closed 
eye. With two threads work five double knots, 
three picots separated by two double knots and 
five double knots. 

These two rows are repeated on the opposite 
side. 


| 





WRITING-CASE FOR TRAVELING. 


BY MBS. 


A very suitable birth-day, Christmas, or New 





JANE WEAVER. 


and, accordingly, we give a new and pretty one 
here, so that our fair readers may have time to 
copy it before Christmas. The materials are 
very simple, heing merely a round pen-box, 
some gray linen, red thread or black silk, black 
elastic, two black buttons, and gum-arabic. 

The box measures eleven inches in length, and 
six inches in circumference. It contains divi- 
sions for an inkstand (which must, of course, 
close with a spring lid,) and other writing uten- 
sils. Those of our readers not sufficiently skilled 
in pasteboard work to make this box, could have 
it made to order at a very trifling expense. A 
straight piece of gray linen, fourteen inches long 
and eleven inches wide, embroidered with black 
silk, forms the roll-cover. It must be firmly 
pasted on to the box. A blotting-book, with soft 
cover, between the leaves of which writing-paper 
and envelopes are placed, is rolled in. Two 
elastic loops, each six and a half inches long, 
and two black buttons, close the writing-case 
when rolled up. 





CROCHET EDGING. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


This edging is worked in the width. 
1st Row: * One chain, one picot (of five chain, 


one double.) Repeat from * eight times more. 
One single into the one chain between the second 
and third picots, one picot, one single between 





the first and second picots, one picot, one single 
into the first worked chain. 

2nd Row: Twelve chain, one double-treble 
between the first and second picots, * seven 
chain, one double-treble between the two next 
picots. Repeat from * eight times more. Twelve 
chain, one single into the first worked chain at 
at the beginning. Now, under nine of the first 
worked twelve chain, work twelve double, twelve 
chain. Repeat from the beginning; but in all 
patterns after the first, only three instead of 
twelve chain will be required after the last worked 
treble. It is then joimed by one single to the 
ninth stitch of the first worked twelve chain of 
previous pattern. A line oft wenty-four double 
is then continued. 
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LARGE, WARM WINTER BASQUE. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


One of our subscribers having asked for a 
pattern of a large, warm winter basque, with 
sleeves, and to cover the hips, we give the fol- 
lowing. 
wool forward, slip a stitch, knit two together. 
The same backward and forward. 


The materials are nine skeins of claret, or any } 
other color, fleecy, No. 8 pins, 4 thread, 4 skeins | 


of gray fleecy. 

Cast on 238 stitches; that is, 234 for 78 ribs, 
and 4 over, 2 on each side, to be knitted plain. 

Knit a plain row, take off 14 stitches on to a 
string each side. 

Knit 18 rows, taking up 1 stitch off the string 
every row; when every 8rd stitch is taken up, 
knit the three as 1 rib. 

Knit 31 ribs, decrease a rib (Sy taking 8 stitches 
together, pass the last stitch of the last rib over,) 
knit 1 rib, decrease a rib. 

Knit 23 ribs, decrease a rib, knit 1 rib, de- 
crease a rib, knit 21 ribs. 

Knit 14 rows. 

Knit 22 ribs, decrease a rib, knit 1 rib, de- 
crease a rib, knit 24 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, 
decrease, knit 22 ribs. 
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Knit 12 rows. 
Knit 21 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, decrease, 


knit 22 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, decrease, 


It is done in Brioche stitch, which is, | knit 21 ribs. 


Knit 8 rows. 

Knit 20 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, decrease, 
knit 20 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, decrease, 
knit 20 ribs. 

Knit 8 rows. 

Knit 19 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, decrease, 
knit 18 ribs, decrease, knit I rib, decrease, knit 
I9 ribs. 

Knit 8 rows. 

Knit 18 ribs, decrease, knit I rib, decrease, 
knit 16 ribs, decrease, knit a rib, decrease, knit 
18 ribs. 

Knit 8 rows. 

Knit 17 ribs, decrease, knit 1 rib, decrease, 
decrease every alternate rib 7 times, decrease, 
knit 1 rib, decrease, knit 17 ribs. 

Knit 14 rows. 

Knit 18 ribs, increase (by picking up the 2 back 
stitches on the left hand needle, thread forward, slip 
1, knit 1,) knit 7 ribs, increase, knit 18 ribs. 

Knit 14 rows. 








STRIPE IN ROMAN EMBROIDERY. 





Knit 18 ribs, increase, knit 9 ribs, increase, Take off the fronts on to a string. 
knit 18 ribs. Knit 12 rows. 
Knit 14 rows. Knit 8 ribs, increase, knit 19 ribs, increase, 
| Knit 18 ribs, increase, knit 11 ribs, increase, } knit 3 ribs. 
knit 18 ribs. Knit 16 rows. 
Knit 12 rows. Increase 1 rib each side, and knit 16 more 
Knit 4 ribs, increase, knit 41 ribs, increase, } rows. 
knit 4 ribs. Knit 2 stitches, pull the 1st over the 2nd, knit 
Knit 2 rows. a stitch, pass the 2nd over the 3rd, finish the 
Knit 19 ribs, increase, knit 18 ribs, increase, } row, and knit the odd stitch into the last rib; 
knit 19 ribs. do this 10 times, that is, at the beginning of each 
Knit 6 rows. row; this will make 20 rows, leaving 9 ribs in 
Knit 5 ribs, increase, knit 43 ribs, increase, } the middle for the neck. 
knit 5 ribs. Take up the fronts. 
Knit 8 rows. Knit 28 rows. Increase a rib. 
Knit 6 ribs, increase, knit'14 ribs, increase, Knit I6 rows. 
) 





knit 15 ribs, increase, knit 14 ribs, increase, Decrease at the side nearest the shoulder 3 
knit 6 ribs. ribs; then decrease equally both sides, till to a 
Knit 8 rows. point. 
Knit 7 ribs, increase, knit 45 ribs, increase, For the Sleeves.—Cast on 81 stitches, knit 22 
knit 7 ribs. rows, increase a rib at the beginning of the row. 
Knit 5 rows. Knit 60 rows, decrease the last rib of the 60th 
Knit 16 ribs, cast off 8 ribs for arm-hole, in-} row, knit 22 rows. 
crease, knit 17 ribs, increase, knit 3 ribs, cast; Finish with 5 rows of gray fleecing, in shades, 
off 3 ribs, knit 16 ribs. { working long stitches in crochet. 





STRIPE IN ROMAN EMBROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


We give, here, a new and pretty design for , be marked over with a pencil or other point. 
stripe in Roman embroidery, to be used for} The outlines are all worked with button-hole 
borders of cushions, covers, etc., etc. The ma-} stitch; the scallops at the edge are thickly run 
terials generally employed for this embroidery } out with darning cotton (which must be pre- 
are holland and purse-silk the color of the hol-} viously dipped into coffee to dye it the color 6f 
land. A tracing must first be made on tracing} the holland,) and button-holed with silk. When 
or tissue paper; then this paper must be placed } the work is completed, the superfluous parts axe. | 
upon the holland, and the tracing made upon it } cut away. : 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 

“Pererson” For 1873.—We call attention to our Pros- 
pectus for 1873, to be found on the last page of the cover. 
We claim there that this Magazine is better and cheaper than 
any periodical of its kind. Our enormous edition, exceeding 
that of any lady’s book in the world, enables us to offer 
“ Peterson” at these unprecedentedly low rates; for we find 
by experience that a small profit on a large circnlation is 
more remunerative than a large profit on a small one. 

Tt will be seen that we have three classes of clubs for 1873, 
and that the prices for the larger are reduced to meet the times. 
For one class the premium is our new and costly mezzotint. 
For another class it is an extra copy of the Magazine for 
1873. 


for a club, or clubs, the premium for which should be the maga- 


So many persons, both this year and last, have asked 


zine alone, that we have concluded to meet what seems to 
be a general demand; and to such clubs we can of course 
afford to put “ Peterson” lower, than to clubs where we give two 
premiums, For a third2class of clubs, the premium will be 
both au extra copy and the new mezzotint. In all these 
clubs, the price to the subscriber decreases in proportion to 
the number in the club, an inducement we hold out in order 
to stimulate the getting up of large clubs. 

Now is the time to get up clubs! Everybody will subscribe 
for “ Peterson,” if its merits are fairly presented. The best 
way, to present these merits is to exhibit a number. We in- 
Be the first in the field. 


sent, gratis, if written for. 


vite comparison. 


Carina Norurne ror Dress—A New York editor said, 
‘the other day, that one of the merits of an Englishwoman 
was that she cared nothing for d:ess. This is on a par with 
a good deal of other nonsense t! at comes from the pens of 
men, when they attempt to writ about the sex. Any one 
who has been in England, knows that English women ab- 
solutely seem to have no taste at all for dress, They are, 
almost universally, dowdy-looking. In traveling, they wear 
old dinner-dresses and dirty white gloves, instead of the 
pretty and fresh costumes that their American sisters do, 
They mix colors in the absurdest way even in a ball-dress, 
They spend quite as much money as others spend on dress, 
only they do not know how to spend it. If this New York 
writer has a wife, or sister, and she was to dress as most Eng- 
lishwomen dress, he would be horrified. He would be too 
ignorant, probably, to tell what was the matter: but he 
would fee] that his wife, or sister, had suddenly grown ugly. 
A becoming dress does wonders for a woman. As it is an 
affectation to pretend not to wish to look well, so it is folly 
not to wish for becoming dresses, provided they are within 
one’s means. Just as a neat, prettily-furnished parior is a 
proof, that she, who presides there, is cultivated and re- 
fined, so a tasteful dress renders her who wears it greatly 
more attractive, and in the very highest sense. When a hus- 
band comes home at night, and his wife has on a fresh and 
becoming dress, it makes her seem prettier than ever in his 
eyes, even when he does not Know the reason. It is not a 
merit, it is a fault, iu a woman, to be indifferent to dress. 
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A specimen will be { 





A New Sry or DressInc THE Harr, as we have remarked 
in preceding numbers, has been attempted in Paris, It does 
away with the long chignon at the back of the head, and 
brings the hair very high up, in a fashion something like 
that of forty years ago. In some cases a comb is used. We 
give, in the front of the number, two illustrations of this 
new style, one with a comb, and one without it. We do not 
think this style becoming, except to ladies with very short 
necks; and we hardly believe it will take. Nevertheless, we 
feel bound to record it, and even to give engravings of it; 
but in nine cases out of ten, it will make a lady look uglier 
than if she wore a long chignon, or had acurl or two hang. 
ing down her neck. We give, on another page, in the front 
of the number, two illustrations of another new style, which 
we consider far more becoming generally. Meantime we 
may add, that, in the high coiffure of which we spoke first, 
the chignon is short, as will be seen from the illustration, 
and very full at the sides, with large rouleaux, which are 
fastened under a tortoiseshell comb, having large balls at 
the top. The bottom of the chignon terminates with short 
ringlets. The rouleaux can be made from the natural 
growth of hair, if there is sufficient, and the curls only added, 
In the other coiffure, on the same page, no comb is used, 
but the hair is finished off instead with thick rouleaux. It 
is more difficult to arrange, however, than the preceding 
one, on account of the number of rouleaux. 


Murvat ForBeaRAnce is the only security for happiness, 
either in the family circle or in the world out of doors. If 
you lay a single stick of wood on the hearth, and apply fire 
to it, it will go out; put on another, and they burn ; add half 
a dozen, and you will have a grand conflagration. There are 
other fires subject to the same condition. If one member of 
a family gets into a passion, and is let alone, he will cool 
down, and, possibly, get ashamed, and repent. But oppose 
temper to temper, pile on the fuel, draw others into the 
scrape, and let one harsh word be followed by another, and 
there will soon be a blaze which will wrap them all in its 
fiery passion. Well has the Scripture said :—“ A soft answer 
turneth away wrath.” 

“Tue Gems or Art.”—We have often been asked to pub- 
lish a selection of the best engravings that have appeared in 
“Peterson.” We shall do so accordingly next year, and will 
send it, as a premium to persons getting wp clubs, if they prefer 
it, instead of the large-sized engraving, “Christ Weeping 
Over Jerusalem.” The book will be called “The Gems of 
Art,” and will contain twenty-five of our best steel plates. 
By getting up enough clubs, you can earn, not only an extra 
copy, but also the premium picture and the “ Gems.” 


Favtr Fixprxe seems to be the especial prerogative of 


some people. Praise anything, no matter what, and they 
will always confront you with a“ but.” It really appears to 
hurt them when you take pleasure in admiring anything. 
Sometimes they object because they think such a course 
argues an experience and observation wider and more fas 
tidious than your own; but more often it is a petulant habit, 
springing from envy er jealousy. 

Save a Dotzar by subscribing to “Peterson.” All the 
other first-class magazines are so much dearer, that evel 
full-price subscribers, who pay us two dollars, get this magé 
zine cheaper than they can get others, not so good, in clube, 
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Ove New Premium Mezzorint For 1873 will prove, we } 
think, one of the most popular we have ever had engraved. } 
The subject is “Christ Weeping Over Jerusalem,” after a } 
yery celebrated picture, by Sir Charles Eastlake, President } 
of the Royal Academy. It represents Christ sitting, with his 
Jisciples, on an elevated spot that overlooks Jerusalem, and 
as he gazes down on the doomed city, uttering the memor- 
able words, in which he foretells its fall and the calamities 
that would come upon its inhabitants. The picture is en- 
graved in mezzotint, a method even more generally liked 
than line engraving, because the lights and shadows come 
out so much more prominently. The picture is impressive 
and grand beyond description ; while the subject is one that 
appeals to every human heart. We hope to introduce this 
beautiful engraving into tens of thousands of households. It 
is far preferable, we think, to “ Bessie’s Birth-Day,” or “ Wash- 
ington at Trenton,” or to the “ Bunyan” mezzotints, fine 
as they are, We will send it, postage paid, carefully wrapped 
onaroller. When framed and hung up, it will be an orna- 
ment to any parlor. A little exertion in getting subscribers 
for “ Peterson” will entitle any person to a copy of this 
yaluable engraving gratis. See our unprecedented offers in 
the “ Prospectus for 1873.” on the last page of the cover. 

For Two DoLtars AND A Hatr we will send a copy of 
“Peterson” for 1873, and also a copy of our new premium 
engraving. Other magazines, not so good as this, charge 
three, or even four, dollars, when they send their premium 
engraving,and also a copy for one year. “ Peterson’s” is 
always the cheapest as well as best. 


? 
; 
) 
) 
2 
> 
} 
2 


Ovr Stee, Eneravrne, this month, is from an original 
picture, never before engraved. The artist, an American, 
is one of the most celebrated in his line. 


Ir 1s Nor tae Most Demonstrative of our friends who 
care most about us. Scores of people wish us well, who do 
not feel impelled to stop us in the street and say so. 


THERE Is No INVESTMENT pays 8o well as civility. It is 
putting out kind words and courteous manners at com- 
pound interest. 


We WILL SEnp, as heretofore, three covies of “ Peterson,” 
for one year, for $4.50, 
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Middlemarch: A Story of Provincial Life. By George Eliot. 
2vols., 12 mo. New York: Harper & Brothers.—The author of 
this new work of fiction is as incontestably at the head of 
living novelists, as Sir Walter Scott was at the head of the 
novelists and romance writers of the last generation. Her 
“Adam Bede,” followed so quickly by “The Mill on the 
Floss,” established her ascendency almost as suddenly, and 
quite as decisively, as “Childe Harold” did Lord Byron's. 
In the present story, the first volume of which is before us, 
We recognize the same insight into character, the same pro- 
found sympathy with human nature, and the same artistic 
handling, which distinguished her earlier works, Perhaps 
she is not quite so exuberant and fresh; but to make up for 
this,she is more finished. It was so with Miss Bronte, 
Whose “Shirley” and “ Villette” are preferred, by persons of 
fastidious taste, to her “Jane Eyre.” We know no prose- 
Writer, in the English tongue, who, so to speak, is so Shaks- 
Perian as Mrs. Lewes, or, as she calls herself, George Eliot. 
Thisis high praise, higher than many will accord to her; 
but we are sure that it will be the verdict of posterity. 
The present volume is uniform with the very handsome 
library edition of George Eliot's works, which the Messrs. 
Harper are issuing, and of which we have so often spoken 








in terms of praise, 


At the Altar, From the German of E. Werner. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: J. B. Lippincott 4 Co—The German novelists are 
becoming more popular, every year, in this country, if we 
may judge by the number and excellence of the translations 
that appear from them. Pre-eminent among the publishers, 
who have favored the reading community with these works, 
is the enterprising firm which has just issued this excellent 
story. The “Old Mam’selle’s Secret,” “Gold Elsie,” “ The 
Old Countess,” etc., etc., were worthy precursors of the fiction 
now before us. The taste with which these works have been 
selected, and the excellence of the translations, are subjects 
of general remark; and “At The Altar” will, in both par- 
ticulars, we think, hold its own with its predecessors. 


The Vicar’s Daughter. By George MacDonald. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers.—This is a sequel to “ Annals of a 
Quiet Neighborhood,” and “The Seaboard Parish.” It is 
hardly, however, equal to either of those fictions, at least, 
in literary merit, and is inferior to “ Alec Forbes,” or “ Ro- 
bert Falconer,” which we regard as the best of this author's 
works, Mr. MacDonald, as he grows older, gets more di- 
dactic, a merit in a sermon, but not exactly one in a novel, 
The pure and elevated tone in which he always writes, how- 
ever, will make Mr. MacDonald's fictions welcome, at all 
times, in the family circle. 

Unawares, By the author of “The Rose Garden.” 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: Roberts Brothers.—There has been such a 
run on sensational novels, since Miss Braddon and others 
began to debauch the public taste, that it is quite a relief to 
read a book like this. What highly spiced dishes are to the 
table, sensational novels are to the literary palate. They 
destroy, while they stimulate. In short, they are a sort of 
intellectuai dram-drinking, and the sooner their day is over, 
the better it will be for us all. We like the present story 
even better than “The Rose-Garden.” 

The Chevalier. By Alexander Dumas. 1 vol.,8 vo. Philada: 
T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A new edition of the sixth, and 
concluding novel, in that remarkable series, “ The Memoirs 
of a Physician.” If that novel is the best, as many critics 
maintain, which abounds most with incident, then the fic- 
tions of Dumas are unrivaled, and then also this is one of 
the best even of his many good stories. 

Little Folk Life. By Gail Hamilton. 1 vol., 16 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers—A book for girls, and an unusu- 
ally good one. We believe the author was once a school- 
teacher, which accounts for her familiarity with the minds 
of children, and explains many or the merits of the work 
before us. 

Michal Farady. By J. H. Gladstone, 1 vol..16 mo. New 
York: Harper & Brothers—In this neat little volume we 
have an enthusiastic, yet discriminating, notice of the late 
Michael Farady. Perhaps the most interestiug portions of 
the volume are those which give us glimpses of Farady’s 
domestic life. 

Ombra. By Mrs. Oliphant. 1 vol.,8 vo. New York: Harper 
& Brothers.—A re-print of the last novel by the author of 
“Katie Stewart,” etc., etc. It is better than “Madonna 
Mary,” and some others of her later works, but not so good 
as “ The Perpetual Curate,” and her earlier efforts generally. 


The Old Curiosity Shop. By Charles Dickens. 1 vol., 8 vo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers.—One of the “ Harper’s House- 
hold Edition” of this famous author, which combines cheap- 
ness and neatness in an unusual degree. No less than fifty- 
four illustrations by Thomas Worth embellish the text. 

A Smaller School History of the United States, Ry David Scott, 
1 vol., 16 mo, New York: Harper & Brothers.—An unusually 
meritorious work, bringing the history down to 1872, and 
made more valuable by numerous maps and engravings. 

The Maid of Sker. By R. D. Blackmore. 1 vol., 8 vo. New 
York : Harper & Brothers.—A reprint of a spirited novel, that 
has been running through “ Blackwood’s Magazine.” It is 
a cheap edition, in double-columna octavo, 
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OUR ARM-CHAIR. 

Hear THE NewspPaPers.—If you are getting up a club, it 
may help you te have some opinions of the newspapers, as to 
the merit of “ Peterson” as compared with other magazines. 
We have, perhaps, a thousand notices of the last two num- 
bers; but have only room for a few. The Grayville (Ill.) Re- 
publican says :—‘ No family can afford to be without it. Its 
literary contents are unsurpassed.” The Danville (N. Y.) 
Advertiser says :—“ Takes the lead of the two dollar maga- 
zines, and excels many three dollar publicatiuns.” Says the 
West Lebanon (Ind.) Advance, “ No other two dollar maga- 
zine in the country can compare with this one. It is equal 
to the best three dollar magazine.” The Fort Madison (Iowa) 
Demecrat says:—* The fashions are exquisite,and the work- 
table department, and household receipts, are worth more 
than the subscription price.” The Cahoka (Mo.) Gazette 
says :—“ The cheapest good mag now published.” The 
Whitehall (N. Y.) News says:—“ The double-size fashion- 
plates are unequaled, while the cuts for children, etc., are 
unsurpassed.” The Fonda (N. Y.) Democrat says:—* The 
steel, colored, fashion plates are a specialty. ‘ Peterson's’ 
is unquestionably the cheapest of the really good maga- 
zines.” 





THe QUEEN or Sewina-Macuines.—The beautiful rooms 
of the Wilson Sewing-Machine Company have become one 
of the most popular business places of the city. The won- 
derful popularity and efficiency of the machine, its perfect 
adaptation to all kinds of family sewing, and the ease with 
which it operates, make it a prime favorite in every family 
that it has ever entered, It is the cheapest, and im all re- 
spects the best, sewing-macaine ever offered te the people, 
Salesroom at 1309 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
all other cities in the United States. The company want 
agents in country towns, 

EXampLe ror THE Lapies.— Mars. Elizabeth A. Monaghan, 
of Brooklyn, N, Y., has used her Wheeler & Wilson Machine 
since 1861. During the war she stitched forty blouses a day 
of eight hours, averaging $16 a week; simee then she has 
stitched from thirty to thirty-six linen coats aday. Last 
year, in three months, she stitched 1274 linen coats, earning 
$186.46, besides doing her own housework, and tending her 
baby. She would use no other Machine. 


Hicuest Tyre or Ant.—The Cherry Valley (N. Y.) Gazette 
says of Peterson’s magazine:—* Although this is really a 
lady’s book, it is not the less worthy of the perusal of the 
general reader, Its illustrations are specimens of the highest 
type of art, and the reading matter contained in its faseinat- 
ing pages is from the pens of writers of acknowledged merit 
and of high repute in the literary world.” 





ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this M: at r 
prices. “ Peterson’s Magazine” is the best advertising me- 
dium in the United States; for it has the largest circulation 
of any monthly publication, and goes to every county, vil- 
lage, and cross-roads. Address Pererson’s MAGAziny, 306 
Chestnut strect, Philadelphia, Pa., or W. J. Cariton, Adver- 
tising Agent, No. 39 Park Row, New York. 

Our Steet Encravines.—The Brooklyn (N. Y.) Argus 
says :—“ Peterson’s is unrivaled for its steel engravings, and 
the September number is no exeeption, unless on the score 
of superior beauty ; 
most expensive frame that could be made, and is certainly 
worth far more than the —— for the entire monthly copy.” 


CHEAPEST AND Best. —The Go Goshen (N. Y.) Argus ayes — 
eel Peterson’s’ is the cheapest good d 
iga fact that cannot be disputed.” 
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for ‘The Hollow Oak’ is worthy of the ; 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. XI.—Diseases or INFANcY.—( Continued.) 


We would once more impress upon the mind of the mo. 
ther, that a large majority of the ailments incident to early 
infancy is the result of mismanagement in regard to nursing, 
diet, dress, exposure, and the giving of too much medicine, 

No ailment is so frequent in infancy as “ colic,” and none 
that can be so clearly traced to imprudence and frequency 
of nursing or feeding the infant, as the case may be, and 
none so absolutely under the control of the mother. 

With care and the exercise of prudence in respect to these 
matters, we believe it quite possible that all might rear 
“good babies,” without the aid of catnip, ginger, or soot 
teas, or the more mischievous drugs called “ drops.” 

The late Professor T. D. Mitchell, of this city, frequently 
affirmed that milk of assafcetida was the only suitable or re- 
quired medicine in cases of infantile colic, with the aid of 
which he (or his wife) had satisfactorily raised a large family, 

The practice so rife everywhere, and in every station of 
life, of feeding children with candies, rich cakes, and, as soon 
as they can sit up, or be tied up in a high chair at the table, 
to have a “little of everything” put into their mouths— 
thus early depraving their appetites—is most censurable; 
and when colic results,as it must necessarily do, it is re 
lieved, or endeavored so to be, by arresting digestion, and 
holding indigestible substances within the alimentary canal, 
by the giving of “drops”—that is, paragoric, Godfrey’s Cor- 
dial, and the like. That this course is censurable and most 
suicidal, must be apparent to every thinking mind. The 
action of “ drops,” or preparations containing opium, is more 
uncertain on the infant than the adult. Hence even the 
smallest quantities have not unfrequently produced the 
most unexpected and even fatal results. Innumerable cases 
are scattered throught the medical records, which show that 
death has been occasioned by a few drops, or an ordiaary 
dose of Godfrey’s Cordial, Dolby’s Carminitive, paragoric, 
laudanum, etc. Four drops of the latter proved fatal to 
children a few months old. One and two drops have do- 
stroyed infants. These unhappy results arise from two 
causes: First, in the young subject, the brain and nervous 
system are much more impressible; the circulation is much 
more rapid; and hence the greater tendency to determina- 
tion to the head, and convulsions as the result. 

§ In consequence ef these peculiarities, teething, worms, or 
: irritating matters in the intestines, are frequently followed 
Instead of giving “ drops,” therefore, to re- 





; by convulsions. 
} lieve colic of infants, or, more strictly speaking, to blunt the 
sensibility of the child, crude matters should be removed ly 


the mildest means, by castor or sweet oil; and then more 
prudence be manifested in nursing and feeding. 
There is another condition of the infant or child, in which 
“drops” are resorted to, which is fraught with great danger: 
it is the state of exhaustion which arise from continued 
diarrheea and other bowel complaints, If such diseases pet- 
sist, the head is very apt to become affected, and if any pre- 
; paration containing laudanum now be given, with a view to 
checking the intestinal discharges, not unfrequently insen- 
sibility will gradually creap over the little sufferer, and ina 
short time death is the result of this imprudence. In the 
-exhausted state brought on by this disease, the system suc 
cumbs much more readily to the narcotic effects of this 
} article than it does in other conditions of the system. Hence 
the error committed. Lastly, there is always an uncertainty 
as to the strength of all these preparations. and undue caution 
; should be used in reference to administering laudanum that 
has been in the house for a length of time, particularly if 
not well corked, or if it presents any deposition or sediment. 
The use and abuse of emetics (particularly “ Hive Syrup”) 
and purgatives, will conclude these papers. 
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THE KITCHEN GARDEN. ; 
In the Middle States the season for gardening is drawing to } 
a close; indeed it is limited to the preservation of roots, and } 
the hardier vegetables, for winter use, and such operations 
as may be preparatory to another season. Now is a good 
time to transplant Frit and Ornamental Trees, Shrubbery, etc. 
On loamy aad light land, we prefer decidedly fall planting; 
on heavy soil, or where the subsoil is clay, thus retaining ; 
the moisture near the surface, spring may be a more favor- 
able season—and it is also generally esteemed the best for > 
evergreens. 
Asparagus, beds winter dress. Beets, dig and store, Oub- } 
bages, place in safe quarters. Carrots, dig and store. Celery, 
carth up finally. Drain vacant grounds, if needful. Horse- } 
Radish, dig and store for convenience. Onions, in store ex- } 
amine. Parsnips, dig for convenient access, Salsify, ditto, etc. 
Iu the South the garden work is ample to occupy attention. 
Peas, sow; if they escape the frost, they will be ready for 
use in April. For sowing at this season, we recommend } 
Tom Thumb ; it seldom rises over twelve inches, is an abun- 
dant bearer, and is withal quite early; also McLean's Little 
Gem, a pea of similar habit, but superior in quality. It, as 
well as the Tom Thumb, seems to be admirably adapted to 
autumn sowing in the South where, on apprehended frost, 
protection may be given; it is also equally well suited to 
early spring planting for the same reason, and if planted on 
ground manured excessively high, will yield as much to a 
given quantity of land as any Pea known to us, Cabbage, if 
plants remain, set out. Onions, plant. Celery, blanch. Salad, 
sow on sheltered spots. Radishes, sow; if frost kills them, it 
is only a little labor lost. Plenty of Landreth’s seeds are to 
be had. Try again, 





NEW COOK-BOOK. 





OUR 


tical housekeeper. 
DESSERTS. 

Mince Meats—Three pounds of raisins, stoned, three 
pounds of currants, three pounds of beef-suet, chopped fine, 
one pound of bread-crumbs, three-quarters of a pound of 
mixed candied peel, one and a half pounds of fillet of beef, $ 
previously cooked, Salt, sugar, spices, and ginger to taste. 
redient to be chopped up separately, and very fine. } 
Mix all well together, and take especial care that the beef is ; 

| mixed with the other ingredients, Moisten witha bot- 
f brandy, and stir occasionally. 


5 
2 
by Dvery receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a prac- | 
; 


Rach in 


ier,—Half a pound of candied peel, cut in delicate } 

then chopped, half a pound of blanched almonds, } 
¢ ped, two wineglassfuls of brandy. Mix well together >) 
with a wooden spoon, and put the mince-meat, well pressed } 
down, into a covered jar, tied over very well, The mince- } 
meat should be made some days before it is wanted, and 
when about to be used, a little more brandy should be stirred 
into it, 

Another.—Quarter of an ounce of fine salt, half an ounce of 
mixed spice, three pounds of moist sugar, three pounds of 
well-cleaned currants; two pounds of stoned raisins, chop- 
pel, two and a half pounds of beef suet, finely chopped. The 
thinnest peel of two lemons and their juice. Two pounds of 
apples, baked to a pulp, and weighed when cold. 

Cream Pudding.—Six tablespoonfuls of flour, one quart of 
milk, three eggs, one teacupful of sugar, and salt; take a 
little of the milk and stir with the flour, to make a batter, 
and boil the remainder. When the milk boils, add the bat- 
ter, aud when sufficiently cooked, take it off, and stir in the ; 
eggs, beaten, Sift a part of the sugar in the pudding-dish, } 
then pour in the pudding, and put the rest of the sugar on } 
tep. Flavor to taste, and cover tightly until cold, 





Apple Custard.—Take a pint of boiled apples, and mash 


} them as fine as possible, Add the yolks of six and the whites 


of three eggs, well-beaten; one teacupful of cream, a little 


} rose-water, some nutmeg, cinnamon, and a small lump 


of butter. Mix all together, and sweeten it well. Then 
make a good crust. Pour in the mixture, and bake in an 
oven, 

Custard Pie—Take the yolks of three e¢gs, two table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, and one of flour, beat hard; then flavor, 
and add two teacupfuls of milk, and bake, To the whites of 


; three eggs, beaten to a stiff froth, add two tablespoonfuls of 


sugar, and flavor. When the pie is done, spread evenly over 
it, and set it in the oven for a few minutes. 

Potato Custard (for Pastry).—A cupful of mashed potatoes, 
four eggs, as much sugar as you like, enough milk to mix it, 
and flavor with essence of lemon. 


SOUPS. 

Veal Soup.—Take a knuckle of veal, put it in a pot, with 
four quarts of water, and add a teaspoonful of salt to each 
quart. Pare and slice three onions, four turnips, two car- 
rots, a bunch of sweet herbs, and a small pertion of celery. 
Let the veal boil one hour, then add the above vegetables. 
When they are tender, strain the soup. Put it in the pot 
they were boiled in, thicken the soup with some flour mixed 
smoothly with a little water, and add a little parsley, finely 
chopped. Make some dumplings of a teaspoonful of butter, 
to two of flour, and milk and water enough to make a very 
soft dough. Drop them into the boiling soup. They should 
be about as large as a walnut when they are put in. Dish 
the meat with the vegetables around it. Drawn butter may 
be served with it, or any other meat sauce, 

Nourishing Broth.—Get a set of fowl giblets, wipe them well 
over with a wet cloth, then put them into cold water, and 
wash them thoroughly. Drain off this water, and put the 
giblets into two quarts of water, and allow them to simmer 
very gently, till it is reduced to one quart, then strain off the 
liquor. This broth is very nourishing and strengthening 
for invalids. What is usually called a “set” of giblets con- 
sists of the feet, head, liver, and gizzard; but at the poul- 
terers they generally sell more than one set together, and, 
probably more than one would be required to make the 
broth sufficiently strong. The head, neck, and feet are alone 


} used to make nourishing broth. Some salt is usually putin, 


and certainly much more than one set is required to make 
a quart of broth. 
A Good and Cheap Soup.—Cut in slices four pounds lean 


} beef or mutton, fry them brown, and lay them with their 


gravy in the stew-pan; cut six carrots, and as many turnips 
in slices (the latter may only be quartered) three tolerably 
sized onions, two tablespoonfuls of black pepper, whole, and 
two heads of celery, with their groen tops on; let it boil, and 
then simmer till the meat is reduced to a pulp; strain it, 
and serve with or without vegetables, 


MEATS. 

To Cook Cold Meats—Boil slightly some maccaroni in 
milk; line a shape with it; have ready some finely-minced 
cold meat, and a nice flavoring of onion and pieces of mac- 
caroni; put all together in the shape, and boil half an 
hour, 

2. Mince the meat fine, with a little fat, and season with 
pepper, salt, and chopped herbs; have ready some nice puff 
paste, put the meat into small rolls, or one large one, and 
bake for half an hour; or patties may bo made by baking 
the same in amall patty-pans, A leg of mutton will cut 
nicely into two or even three joints, and the same can be 
done with sirloin or ribs of beef; the latter are very nice, 
boned and rolled, either stewed or roasted. Too much 
twice-cooked meat is very unwholesome for any one, espe- 
cially for children, 
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3. Mince some cold meat very fine; cut an onion in very 
fine slices ; put the onion in a sauce-pan with a piece of but- 
ter, fry it brown, then put in the meat, and some curry 
powder. Mix this well in the sauce-pan, with some milk, so 
that it is not dry; let it simmer a few minutes over the fire ; 
then take two eggs, beat them up, put the meat in a pie- 
dish, and then pour the eggs over it. Bake in a slow oven. 

4. Mince the cold meat finely, and if very dry add a little 
fat bacon with some parsley and a little onion. Soak a large 
thick slice of bread in water, squeeze the water from it, and 
put the bread to the meat; add two raw eggs, pepper, salt, 
and a little grated nutmeg; mix all well together, make into 
small balls like forcemeat; fry in dripping, and serve hot 
with brown gravy. 

5. Peel, then pare a few potatoes as you would peel an 
apple; fry in butter, with pepper and salt, till they area 
nice brown color, and place them on a dish over some slices 
of beef or mutton, which should be nicely seasoned and 
broiled. 

How to Cook Partridges—In making partridges ready for 
roasting, leave the heads on, and turn them under the lelt 
wings; cur off the tops of the toes, but do not remove the 
legs. Before a proper fire, twenty minutes’ roasting will be 
ample for young partridges. After being shot, these birds 
should not be kept longer than from two days to a week. 
The plumage is occasionally allowed to remain upon the 
heads of the red partridges, in which case the heads require 
to be wrapped in paper. 

Resurrection Pie.—Mince the cold meat finely, put into a 
stew-pan with a small piece of butter, some stock, a dessert- 
spoonful of flour, pepper, salt, and the juice of a lemon ; stir 
all over the fire till thoroughly hot through. Line a soup- 
plate with pastry, put in the mixture, cover with pastry, and 
bake. It is best eaten hot, but is also very good cold, 


PICKLES, 


To Pickle Onions.—Scald one gallon of small onions in 
salt and water of fhe strength to bear an egg. Only just let 
them boil, strain them off,and peel them after they are 
scalded, place them in a jar, and cover them with the best 
cold vinegar. The next day pour the vinegar off, add two 
ounces of bruised ginger, one ounce of white pepper, two 
ounces of flour of mustard-seed, half an ounces chillies; boil 
them twenty minutes, turn all together, boiling hot, to the 
onions: let them remain ten days, turn the vinegar out again 
boil as before, turn them hot on the onions again, They 
will be ready for use as soon as quite cold. 

To Pickle Nasturtiums,—Take a quart of nasturtiums, and 
throw them into cold salt and water, in which let them re- 
main—changing the water three times at least—three days 
and nights. Then lay them in a sieve to drain, and rub them 
perfectly dry between cloths, Take one quart of white wine 
vinegar, quarter of an ounce of mace, quarter of an ounce of 
nutmeg, half an ounce of white peppercorns; one sliced 
eschalot, one ounce common salt. Boil them ten minutes; 
skim well, and when nearly cold, pour the whole over the 
fruit placed in jars, and tie them elose, The nasturtiums 
should be gathered within a week after the blossoms have 
fallen off. 


To Pickle Mushrooms.—To preserve the flavor, buttons must 
be rubbed with a piece of flannel and sait, and from the 
larger ones take out the red inside, for when they are black 
they will not do, being too old. Throw a little salt over, and 
put them into a stew-pan with some mace and white pepper ; 
as the liquor comes out, shake them well, and simmer them 
over a gentle fire till all of it be dried into them again; then 
putas much vinegar into the pan as will cover them; make 
it warm, and then put all into glass jars or bottles, and tie 
down with a bladder. They will keep two years, and are 
delicious, 





Ay, 
Tomato Catchup.—Take ripe tomatoes, slice them, put a 
layer into a jar, sprinkle salt on it; add another layer, and 
more salt, and so on till your jar is full. Put the jarin a 
warm place for three days, stirring the contents occasionally - 
then let them alone for twelve days, till a thick scum gathers 
over them. Now strain the juice from the tomatoes, and boil 
it with spices in the proportions allowed for mushroom cat- 
chup. Bottle when cold, and seal up the corks. * After three 
months, strain it, and boll it again with fresh spice, when it 
will keep good for a year or two. 


CAKES, 


Yule Cake-—Take one pound of fresh butter, one pound of 
sugar, one and a half pounds of flour, two pounds currants, 
a glass of brandy, one pound of sweetmeats, two ounces of 
sweet almonds, ten eggs, one quarter of an ounce of cinna- 


.mon. Melt the butter to a cream, putin the sugar. Stir 


till quite light, adding a little allspice and pounded cinna- 
mon. Ina quarter of an hour take the yolks of the eggs, 
and work them in two or three at a time, and the whites of 
the same must by this time be beaten into a strong snow, 
quite ready to work in. As the paste must not stand to 
chill the butter, or it will be heavy, work in the whites gra- 
dually, then add the orange-peel, lemon, and citron, cut in 
fine stripes, and the currants, which must be mixed in wetl 
with the almonds; then add the sifted flour, and a glass of 
brandy. Bake this cake in a tin hoop in a hot oven, for 
three hours, and put twelve sheets of paper under it to keep 
it from burning. 

Plum Cake.—One and a half pounds of butter, beaten to a 
cream, and three-quarters of a pound of sugar, finely pow- 
dered. These must be beaten together until white aad 
smooth. Take six eggs, the whites and yolks to be beaten 
separately. When the whites are beaten to a stiff snow, and 
ready to put to the cake, mix in the yolks, then add them to 
the butter. Beat it enough to mix them. Add to it one 
pound of flour, and one pound of currants, Do not beat it 
too much after you put in the flour. Let it stand in a cold 
place for two hours. Bake it for about an hour and a haif. 

Tea Cakes.—Put two pounds of flour into a basin, with a 
teaspoonful of salt. Rub in three-quarters of a pound of 
butter. Beat an egg, and in it crumble a piece of German 
yeast the size of a walnut; add these to the flour with enough 
warm milk to make the whole into a smooth paste, and 
knead it well. Put it near the fire to rise, and when well 
risen, form it into cakes. Place them on tins, let them stand 
near the fire for a few minutes; put them into a moderate 
oven, and bake them for half an honr, They should be but- 
tered and eaten hot. 

Queen Cake-—Wash one pound of butter in a little orange- 
flower water, and beat it to a cream with a wooden spoon; 
add to it one pound of finely-powdered loaf-sugar, and mix in 
by degrees eight eggs, well beaten; one pound of flour, dried 
and sifted, three-quarters of a pound of currants, a little nut- 
meg, and two ounces of bitter almonds, pounded, must then 
be stirred in, adding, last of all, a wineglassful of brandy. 
Beat the whole well together for an hour, and bake in small 
buttered tins in a brisk oven. 

Princess Cakes—Half a pound of butter, half a pound of 
sugar, one pound of rice-flour, six eggs, one gill of sweet 
wine, one teaspoonful of caraway seeds, one teaspoonful of 
soda, anda quarter of a pound of raisins, Add water sufficient 
to form a batter, drop into buttered pans, and bake until 
done. 


8 Cake,—Beat four eggs with half a pound of sifted 
sugar till quite smooth. Cut half a pound of almonds in 
pieces, but do not pound them; mix them with the egg and 
sugar, and as much flour as will form a dough. Roll out the 
dough about the eighth of an inch thick, cut it in cakes, and 
bake on tins in a moderate oven. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


Coffee as a Disinfectant.—Coffee is an effective disinfecting 
agent, as the following experiment will show :—A quantity 
of meat was hung up in a room which was kept closed until 
the decomposition of the meat was far advanced. A chaf- 
ing-dish,was then put in, and some half-roasted coffee thrown 
on the fire. In a few minutes the room was disinfected. The 
best way to effect this fumigation is to strew ground cofive 
on a hot iron plate. 

To Destroy Cockroaches.—Half-fill an earthenware basin or 
deep pie-dish with sweetened beer. They will enter the basin 
or dish, drink the beer, and, in their efforts to climb the 
glazed surface of the earthenware, will fall back and be 
drowned. 

To Remove Ink or Stains from Tables, etc—Apply to the 
stain a feather moistened with muriatic acid; do not suffer 
it to remain long, or a mark will be left. Rub it briskly with 
a piece of soft rag, and, when the stain is removed, drop a 
little sweet oil on the part, and give it a polish. 

Prevention of the Smell of “ Green Water.”—To prevent this 
intolerable , put a tabl ful of free chlorine 
into a pan, and then pour upon it the water in which the 
vegetables have been boiled. All disagreeable effluvia con- 
tained in the water will be instantly destroyed. 

To Prevent Lamp-Glasses Breaking.—To prevent lamp-glasses 
breaking by the sudden contact with heat, the best way is to 
cut or scratch the base of the glass with a glazier’s diamond. 
Another method is to put the glasses into a sauce-pan of 
water, and boil them, This seasons them. 








FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER, 


Fia. 1.—CARrRIAGE-DreEss oF Peacu-CotoreD SILK.—The 
skirt is trimmed with six rows of velvet of the same color, 
put on in clusters of three. The tunic is apron-shaped, and 
short in front, longer and square at the back, where itis very 
much puffed up, and is trimmed with deep chenille fringe of 
the color of the silk. Wide, scarf mantilla of black velvet, 
edged with a rich embroidery in gold and red; the ends 
are sufficiently long to throw over the shoulder. Hat of 
velvet, like the trimming on the dress, with a high, pointed 
crown, trimmed with a long, sweeping black plume, 

Fig. 1.—Eventne Dress oF WHITE MUSLIN, WITH ONE 
Deep, PLain Frounce.—Opera cloak of salmon-colored silk» 
trimmed with embroidery and tassels. 

Fig. 111.—CARRIAGE-DreEss OF GREEN SttK.—The skirt is 
made with a demi-train, and trimmed with two bands of { 
fur. The upper-skirt is square behind, a good deal puffed in 
the back, and trimmed with a band of fur ; the quilted corner ; 
is bound back at the bottom. The skirt, in front, short and § 
round, and trimmed with pipings of the silk, and bands of 
fur. Tho sleeves and waist made to correspond, Bonnet of 
wine-colored velvet, with g black lace veil. 

Fig. 1v.— WALKING-Dr®s, or Brack Vetvet.—The skirt 
and dolman are both richly embroidered in black silk. The 
dolman is not a circular cape, but there are bias pieces set in 
which form a sleeve as it falls over the arm. Bonnet of 
black velvet, and black lace veil. 

Fig. v.— WALK1NG-DreEss ofr BLUE CaSHMERE.—The lower- 
skirt is trimmed with a band of fur, over which falls a band § 
of cashmere, cut in points, and headed with four bands of 
blue velvet ribbon. The upper-skirt is made very long both { 
back and front, the front part being carried back and meeting $ 
behind, and is trimmed to correspond with the lower-skirt. ! 
The waist is cut with a basque, and with the deep sleeves is } 
trimmed like the skirt. Bonnet of blue velvet. § 

Fig, vi.— WALKING-Dress oF Pium-CoLorED CASHMERE.— } 
The under-skirt is trimmed with a deep flounce laid in full ; 








plaits, and put on with two rows of wide, black braid. The 
upper skirt is a full polonaise, belted at the waist ; it is trim- 
med with a bias band of the cashmere, headed by a row of 
black braid. The pocket and sleeves, with deep cuffs, are 
also trimmed with braid. 

Fie. vit.—CarriaGe-Dress oF BLACK SILK WITH ONLY 
One Skirt, which is trimmed with three graduated flounces, 
scalloped and bound with black. A bias band and plaiting 
heads the top flounce, Gray cloth jacket, with very wide 
sleeves, edged with a pointed trimming of the cloth, and 
bound with black. Black straw hat, trimmed with a black 
plume and gray ribbon. 

GENERAL RemarRks.—As we said last month, the polonaise 
still isin favor. It is so convenient and so graceful that, 
unlike most fashions, we are loath to give it up. A great 
many entirely plain skirts will be worn, though under-skirts, 
much trimmed, are in favor. The untidy fashion of skirts 
touching the ground in walking, is still prevalent, though 
we are glad to see that many ladies of undoubted fashion 
and good sense are having their winter dresses made just to 
escape the ground. 

Serges, poplins, cashmeres, merinos, and all the varieties 
of woolen goods come in the new shades, but for the winter, 
though contrasts will be worn, they will not be of so decided 
a kind as those used during the summer. So large a liberty 
is given to individual taste now, any color and any style 
almost may be worn and still appear in the mode, Very 
long polonaise, showing but little of the petticoat; polonais, 
short in front and long at tbe back, or long in front and 
short at the back; single skirts, very much trimmed, and 
skirts quite untrimmed, are all equally in good style. Sashes 
are still very much worn, but are almost always tied at the 
left side. Waistcoatsare popular, bui not universal. Basques 
are very generally worn. Coat-sleeves, and half-loose sleeves 
are both popular, though the former, on account of comfort, 
will be most worn during the winter. 

One of the newest styles of trimming a black silk dress, is 
to put three plaiting of ecru cambric on the skirt, and one 
on the polonaise, if a polonaise is worn; if not, more plait- 
ings must be added to the skirt. 

We have nothing new to add to our remarks in the Oc- 
tober number, with regard to the wraps of various kinds. 
Some persons prophecy large cloaks; but the fashion will 
hardly take, as they are so inconvenient. 

Bonnets are still very much the shapes of those worn dur- 
ing the summer, but are a good deal loaded with trimming. 
Long ostrich feathers, as well as all kinds of jet ornaments, 
are used, 

Tue Harr is generally creeping higher and higher up the 
back of the head, leaving the nape of the neck, which has 
been so long protected by heavy braids, quite exposed ; and 
it is probable that increased neuralgia will be the conse- 
quence. Some ladies supply the place of their braids with 
two or three long curls. . 





CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 


Fic. 1.—Boy’s Costumr.—The trousers are of dark gray 
cloth, reaching to the knee, where they are met by high 


§ boots. Claret-colored cloth over-coat, and claret-colored 


cap. 

Fig. 1.—Grr1’s Dress or BivE AND Srripep Licut-Gray 
PopLin.—Sacque coat of light-gray cashmere, with a deep 
cape. Both sacque and cape are trimmed with chinchilla 
fur. Hat of blue velvet, with a gray plume and bunch of 
pink roses. 

We give, in the front of the number, various articles of 
dress for children, and describe them in detail in the “ Every- 
Day” department, which see, 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





THE NATIONAL = ey cos — DRESS TRIMMINGS 


bearing the above “trade-mark,” and manufactured exclusively by us, are endorsed and recommended by the leading 
Fashion Magazines throughout the country, and the most eminent Dress-Makers in New York City, as being the most 
beautiful and best adapted trimmings for Black Alpaca and Mohair Suits. 
4ay- They are made from the BUFFALO and OTTER BRANDS of Alpacas, and BEAVER BRAND pure black Mohairs, 
and can be obtained through the principal Dry Goods and Dress Trimming Stores throughout the United States. 
PEAKE, OPDYCKE & CO., 427 and 429 Broadway, New York, 





ARE YOU GOING TO PAINT? 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT 


has proved itself to be the 
HANDSOMEST AND MOST DURABLE 
EXTERIOR PAINT KNOWN. 
Sample card of beautiful colors and recommendations 


from owners of the finest residences in the country fur- |} 2 


nished free by the 
AVERILL CHEMICAL PAINT CO 


32 Burling Slip, New York, 
or, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE ONLY MACHINE Pg 
that will sew in any fijpeeeess 
direction in the NEW! 

With all improvement 
it is as CHEAP as other 


machines without them. 





GENTS Wanted,—Agents make more money at 
work for us than at anything else. Particulars free, 
G. Stixson & Co., Fine Art Publishers, Portland, Maine, 


LIAM J. CARLTON, ADVERTISING AGENT, 89 
Park Row, New York. Sole Agent for Peterson's 
Magazine. 





KIDDER’S, PASTILLES.crssrue 


Price 40c. by mail, Stowe.t & Co., Charlestown, Mass. 


) PIUM-EATING CURED—By a sufferer from its effects, 
Send stamp to W. B. SQUIRE, M. D., Worthington, 
Greene Oo., Ind., for his treatise on opium-eating. 





Burnett’s Cocoaine 


{° #°THE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
HAIR’ DRESSING in the World. 


COLGATE & CO.’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET SOAP 
has a novel but very delightful per- 
fume, and isin every respect superior 
for TOILET USE. 

Sold by dealers in perfumery and 
Toilet Articles, 








White Glycerine penetrates 
the skin without injury, eradi- 
cates all Spots, Freckles, Tan, 

Gives a Moth-patches, Black Worms or 

er Grubs, Impurities and Discol- 
b Posmanontly orations of every kind, leaving 
ke 4 REAUTIFULG it smooth, soft, pliable, and of 
‘gees, Complexica. that perfect clearness and 
“yy, iy really beautiful complexion. 
‘CERWS Sold at 209 Broadway, N.Y., 
and by all Druggists. 


ba 
< purity, which constitute the 


“applications are pouring in from every quarter, @ 





BURNETT?S 


(THE BEST) ae 


Flavoring Extracts. 
Tn uso by Popular Hotels and drst-clags Families overywhet®, 


AGENTS WANTED 


FOR STANLEY'S EXPEDITION 
IN SEARCH OF Di® LIVINGSTONE. 


Embraces a minute detail of his thrilling Adventures and 
wonderful experience during his long sqjourn in the wilds of 

Tt will comprise about Six Hundred octavo pages, ELAB- 
ORA TELY and PROFUSELY ILLUSTRA ZED, wie 
FULL-PAGE ENGRAVINGS, together with a fine Map ¢ 


his route. Sold only by subscription. lp dy 





desiring territory must write at once. 
SCRIBNER, ARMSTRONG & CO., Publishers, 
654 Broadway, New York. 


F K. PHENIX, Bloomington Nursery, Il. ; 600 acres} 
. 2lst year; 12 Green-Houses; Trees, BULBS, HEDGE 





| Pants, Nursery Stock; 4 Catalogues, 20 cents. 





5 MYSTERIOUS PICTURES FREE! 
Odd, Strange. 


Wonderful, Unique, Puzzling, Delicious, 
Send Stamp for postage to ADAMS & CO., Boston. 








